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Motes of the Month. 


THE fate of Peterborough Cathedral is still, 
at the time of going to press, in the 
balance, and is the most important ques- 
tion which has occupied the attention of 
antiquaries during the past month. The 
Society of Antiquaries passed the following 
resolution at the first meeting of the session 
on November 26: “The Society of Anti- 
quaries of London has heard with great con- 
cern that it is proposed to take down and 
rebuild the upper portion of the west front of 
the cathedral church of Peterborough, that 
being, in the opinion of Mr. J. L. Pearson 
and Sir A. W. Blomfield, the only method by 
which the stability of this part of the church 
can be secured. The society feels sure that 
the Dean and Chapter fully recognise their 
great responsibility as custodians of a national 
historical monument, but it would venture to 
urge upon them the propriety of considering 
whether the desired end cannot be obtained 
by a less drastic method than that proposed, 
such, for instance, as the scheme submitted 
by the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings in its letter to the Dean and 
Chapter of April 29, 1896. By this scheme 
the Society of Antiquaries understands the 
whole of the exterior of this unique west 
front would be left practically undisturbed.” 
Resolutions of a similar import were also 
passed by the Royal Archeological Institute 
and other societies. A letter to the Zimes 
from Sir J. Charles Robinson opened a dis- 
cussion in the columns of that paper, and 
the subject has been pretty freely canvassed 
in the daily and weekly journals. The result 
so far has been that the immediate destruc- 
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tion of the building has been averted, and 
the Dean and Chapter have received a depu- 
tation from the Society of Antiquaries which 
is described in a further letter to the Zimes 
by Sir J. Charles Robinson. 


Sir J. Charles Robinson writes to the Zimes 
as follows: ‘‘I formed one of the deputation 
from the Society of Antiquaries appointed to 
confer with the Dean and Chapter of Peter- 
borough on Friday last (December 4). We 
were received with the utmost courtesy ; the 
views of the society were well and clearly 
explained by our spokesman, Sir Henry 
Howorth, and the reply of the Dean was 
equally explicit. The discussion lasted up- 
wards of an hour and a half, and the entire 
situation was made perfectly clear. It ap- 
peared that, acting, as the authorities were 
fully justified in doing, on the advice of the 
eminent architect to whom they had com- 
mitted the undertaking, the order had been 
given to commence the work forthwith, and 
that probably one of the gables of the west 
front would have been immediately pulled 
down but for the action taken by the Society 
of Antiquaries, which called forth my letter 
to the Zimes of December 1. The deputa- 
tion, two of the members being professional 
architects, before the meeting, had carefully 
examined the dislocated stonework of the 
gables, etc., on the scaffolding erected for the 
purpose of shoring up. I should here state 
that the evil, which undoubtedly exists, is 
entirely an internal one, and that there is 
practically no outward evidence of it what- 
ever. The Peterborough west front is, in 
fact, to all outward appearance in the most 
admirable and perfect state of preservation, 
inimitably fair and beautiful, literally without 
a patch or a blemish. There cannot, then, 
be two opinions as to the desirability of keep- 
ing up this noble structure in its intact state, 
and it will be admitted that only on the most 
certain and convincing evidence, and after 
an exhaustive consideration of alternative 
remedies, should the melancholy conclusion 
be arrived at that reconstruction would be 
inevitable. On this point professional opinion 
is divided ; doctors disagree, in fact. This 
being so, I apprehend it will be admitted 
that both sides should be publicly heard, and 
that is what the Society of Antiquaries is 
B 
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striving to bring about. The antiquaries 
have no wish to prejudge the case, although 
their sympathies and their wishes naturally 
strongly incline them to the views of the 
conservative advocates. It occurred to the 
non-professional members of the deputation 
that in this state of matters a disinterested 
course would be most desirable, and it was 
suggested that the matter was almost as 
much an engineering as an architectural 
problem. They are, in fact, most unwilling 
to conclude that modern practice and 
scientific skill cannot furnish a satisfactory 
solution of this disastrous business. It is to 
be hoped, therefore, that eminent members 
of the engineering profession may be induced 
to lend their aid. The Society of Anti- 
quaries would certainly be most glad to 
receive such assistance, and I cannot think 
it would be less welcome to the Dean and 
Chapter. The west front has already been 
effectually shored up, and it is thought that 
there is no proximate danger of further ex- 
tension of the evil in progress, so that the 
delay, even of a few months, if it should be 
necessary, would be of no real moment. The 
deputation wished the Dean and Chapter to 
agree to delay operations, if necessary, for a 
fixed term of six months ; this, however, was 
not agreed to, but the conference ended with 
the understanding that no immediate irre- 
vocable steps would be taken, and that a 
reasonable delay would be accorded.” 


The concession of “a reasonable delay” in 
order to try whether some better plan cannot 
be devised is a distinct gain. It will be seen 
that the suggestion we made in the Anzt- 
guary for December that engineering skill 
should be brought into play has occurred to 
others as well as to ourselves. And it really 
seems the true way of meeting the difficulty. 
Engineering feats of a similar kind to that 
needed at Peterborough have been success- 
fully carried out elsewhere in the past, and 
ought not to fail now. At the beginning of last 
century it was found that the north front 
of the transept of Beverley Minster was in a 
perilously dangerous state, and inclined out- 
wards nearly four feet from the perpendicular, 
whereas Peterborough is less than two feet out 
of line. A most ingenious contrivance was 
devised by a man named Thornton, by 


means of which the front was shoved back 
into place and made secure. Surely if such 
a thing could be done at Beverley more than 
a hundred and fifty years ago, it ought not, 
with all our boasted advance in engineering 
science, to be impossible at Peterborough 
now. Poulson (Beverlac, p. 678), speaking 
of this, says: “So ruinous was the state of 
the church when these efforts commenced, 
that the north wing of the great transept had 
so far declined from its perpendicular, as to 
overhang its base nearly 4 feet, and stood in 
a most dangerous manner. Mr. Thornton, 
a carpenter in York, undertook to effect its 
restoration by means of a latge frame of 
timber for screwing up the gable end at once, 
and which he successfully executed. This 
ingenious contrivance has been erroneously 
attributed, by Horace Walpole and others, 
to Mr. Hawkesmore, who was architect of the 
Minster at the time, but who neither felt nor 
understood the beauties of Gothic archi- 
tecture.” 


+¢ ¢ ¢ 
The method adopted by Thornton is 
clearly shown in two plates engraved by 
Fourdrinier. Thornton erected five huge 
timber trusses, placed with their length north 
and south, at right angles to the transept 
gable; three of these trusses were placed 
within the buttresses and turrets which flank 
the gable, and the two others were placed 
outside these turrets, one on each side. 
When the trusses were fixed the base of the 
wall was cut from the inner side to its centre, 
at the level of the base of the trusses, so 
that it might give way when the jacks were 
worked. Parts of the side walls were also 
removed, so as to allow the gable to go back 
into its place. Jacks were placed under 
each end of each truss, and, as the jacks on 
the outside were raised, those on the inside 
were lowered, until the wall was brought 
back to the perpendicular, when the trusses 
were stopped by low frames on the floor of 
the transept. 


Exceptional interest has been taken in the 
sale during December of the large collection 
of rare coins belonging to the late Mr. 
Hyman Montagu, F.S.A. The most im- 
portant item in the sale was that of the 
celebrated ‘“Juxon Medal,” which fetched 
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THE JUXON MEDAL (NOW IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM). 


the extraordinary sum of £770. The medal 
is really a pattern five broad piece in gold, 
and it possesses a double interest as being 
not merely one of the finest works of Thomas 
Rawlins, but also on account of its having 
been presented to Bishop Juxon by Charles I. 
on the scaffold just before his execution. 
From the bishop it passed in a direct line to 
his descendant, Mrs. Mary Gythens, who 
bequeathed “her gold medal of King 
Charles I.” to James Commeline, a Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who had 
married her daughter, Miss Gythens. The 
late Lieut.-Colonel John Drummond pur- 
chased the coin of a grandson of the Rev. 
James Commeline, and he in turn disposed 
of it to Mr. Till, the dealer, who sold it soon 
afterwards to Mr. Cuff. From the Cuff 
collection it has passed successively into the 
possession of Mr. Thomas Brown, for many 
years a partner in the firm of Longman and 
Co., the publishers, of Mr. Edward Wigan, 
of Mr. Samuel Addington, and, lastly, into 
the collection of Mr. Montagu. From these 
facts it will be seen that its pedigree and 
authenticity are irreproachable. It is in a 
perfect state of preservation, as may be seen 
from the accompanying illustration, and as a 
relic of Charles I. it is unquestionably of 
very high interest. 


The Scottish Text a held its 
annual meeting lately, is jubilant over the dis- 
covery of a Scottish manuscript version of the 
New Testament. The authorities in the 
Society evidently feel that at last is to be 
wiped away the reproach of the scoffers, that 
pious and reforming Scotland had never taken 
the trouble to translate the Scriptures into 
her own vernacular. It was in 1543, by Act 


ne a aie rene Meant f ene, 


of Parliament, made lawful for the lieges “to 
haif the haly write baith the new testament 
and the auld in the vulgar toung in Inglis or 
Scottis of ane gude and trew translatioun.” 
John Knox, in his History, pokes some fun 
at the pretences of some at this time that 
had “never red ten sentenses in it,” who 
now bragged at large that it had lain hid 
under their bed-foot for ten years! The 
hope of the devout in the Scottish Text 
Society evidently is that the translation is of 
pre-Reformation date. If Scotland waited 
till translation was legalized, the inherent 
virtue and significance of translating are not 
a little impaired. Specialist opinions have 
been given that probably the manuscript is a 
recension of Wicliffe’s text,and may date early 
in the sixteenth century. Whilst of course 
it is premature to draw inferences which 
might exaggerate its importance over-much, 
there can be no question of the high value 
and interest of the find. 
‘le 
A very good move has been made which, 
it may be hoped, will bear fruit, and be 
followed by similar action throughout the 
country. At a conference, held on Decem- 
ber 4, at the County Hall, between the 
General Purposes Committee of the London 
County Council and the representatives of 
various associations interested in the pre- 
servation of historical buildings in London, 
Dr. W. J. Collins, Vice-Chairman of the 
Council presiding, two resolutions were 
passed. The first, which was proposed by 
Sir Robert Hunter, and seconded by Mr. 
Waterhouse, R.A., expressed the desirability 
of compiling a register of such buildings. 
The second resolution, proposed by Mr. 
P. Norman, and seconded by Mr. F. G. 
B2 
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Hilton-Price, Director of the Society of 
Antiquaries suggested that the London 
County Council should form a committee to 
carry out the object in view, such committee 
to be advised by experts. 


Great indignation has been aroused by the 
discovery that some of the prehistoric re- 
mains on and around Dartmoor were being 
broken up for mending the local roads. 
Strong representations have been made to 
the Newton Rural District Council, whose 
contractors were responsible for the destruc- 
tion of one of the most important of the 
relics, the stone avenue at Bel Tor Corner on 
Sherberton Common, and the Council has 
now instructed its surveyor to see that no 
further vandalism of the kind occurs. It is, 
however, a fact that the demolition of the 
remains is not confined tothis instance. In- 
vestigation shows that several hut circles 
and menhirs have also recently disappeared. 
Such cases as these unquestionably strengthen 
the demand for legislation for the better 
preservation of historical relics, in which 
matter we are far behind other nations. 
& ¢ 

A few years ago an ancient British village, 
very similar to that at Grimspound on Dart- 
moor, containing several ruined hut-circles, 
and surrounded by a fallen wall, was dis- 
covered on a farm at High Hugill, near Ings, 
in Westmorland. The area is about an acre 
in extent, and latterly an alarm has been 
started that the village is in danger. 
Chancellor Ferguson, as president of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Society, is 
able, however, on the high authority of Mr. 
Dymond, to report that nothing is amiss. 
The difficulty is how to provide for the 
future protection of the remains. The estate 
is now in the hands of trustees, and the 
question arises how far, in these days of 
agricultural depression, are trustees and 
farmers justified in omitting to bring into 
cultivation an acre of land because it is 
covered with early remains. It has been 
suggested that a subscription should be 
raised, and the farmer asked to sublet the 
field; but to whom, and for how long, and 
who is to periodically inspect it to see that 
no damage is done? And to whom is he to 
report? The only effectual remedy would 


be an Act of Parliament appointing county 
councils protectors of such remains, with 
power to compensate farmers or owners, and 
to appoint officials, who should inspect and 
report once or twice a year. Competent 
local antiquaries would readily undertake the 
work for little more than out-of-pocket ex- 
penses. Accounts of the Hugill British 
village will be found (accompanied by plans) 
in the sixth and twelfth volumes of the 
Cumberland and Westmorland Society's Trans- 
actions. 


¢ & 

An interesting ‘“ Hogback” or coped tomb- 
stone has recently been brought to light 
during the progress of the alterations in 
Gosforth Church, Cumberland. When dis- 
covered it was doing duty as part of the 
foundations of the north wall of the nave of 
the church, which is attributed to the twelfth 
century, The extreme length of the “ Hog- 
back” is about 5 feet 6 inches, with an 
extreme breadth on the base of about 1 foot. 
The height at each end is 22 inches, with an 
extreme height in the centre of 26 inches ; 
the upper part of the stone is ¢egu/ated, or 
carved in representation of the roof of a 
house. An interesting scene is depicted 
upon one of the sides, the meeting of two 
hostile bodies of men, bearing spears and 
shields. An animated parley is, apparently, 
being held between the leaders, one of whom 
carries a small flag. ‘The other side is 
covered with interlaced ornaments of various 
patterns, as also is one of the gable-ends ; on 
the other is the figure of a warrior. 


A meeting of the heritors of the parish of 
Govan (near Glasgow) was recently held, 
when the report of a committee, which had 
been appointed to deal with the better pre- 
servation of the sculptured stones in the 
churchyard, was received. It appeared that 
a sum of about £117 (including voluntary 
subscriptions and interest) had been raised 
towards this object. The committee had had 
all the sculptured stones carefully examined 
by Mr. John Honeyman, and also by Mr. 
Romilly Allen. The result of the committee’s 
inquiries had fully established the great value 
of the stones. The difficulties in the way of 
erecting an adequate building for their better 
protection appear to be serious, as the stones 
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are numerous and heavy, and the funds at 
the disposal of the committee do not permit 
of the erection of a building which will 
shelter them all, even if space were available 
in the churchyard. Sir John Stirling-Maxwell 
proposed that he should be allowed to make 
casts of all the sculptured stones, and that 
the casts should be photographed in the same 
manner as had been done with the sculptured 
stones of Islay. From an examination of 


such photographs the committee would be 
better able to form an opinion as to which 
stones should be selected as more specially 
requiring protection from the weather. 
‘ suggestion was adopted. 


This 


The case of the Herber Tower again came 
before the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries 
at their November meeting. It will be seen 
from the report of the committee, printed on 
another page, that the sum asked by the 
Armourers’ Company for the tower is £ 300. 
There surely ought to be no difficulty in 
raising this sum in a wealthy city such as 
Newcastle. Mr. Dendy, who served on the 
committee, very properly complained of the 
tenor of certain remarks which have appeared 
in the press concerning the part the Armourers’ 
Company has taken. It seems rather hard 
to find fault with the Company after its 
action in first of all offering the tower to the 
Antiquaries, in order to save it from demo- 
lition. Had it been sold and pulled down 
without an opportunity being given of pre- 
serving it, then there would have been ground 
for complaint. 


Attention is drawn by Mr. H. Stopes to a 
fresh discovery of flints in the plateau 
gravels of Kent by Mr. Harrison. It seems 
that three pits have recently been sunk at 
Ash through stratified clay and gravel, where 
at a depth of eight feet from the surface (520 
feet, O.D.) a seam of gravel has yielded a 
number of good and undoubted specimens 
of the same primeval types. These pits 
have been sunk at Mr. Harrison’s expense, 
as he does not receive a grant from the 
British Association this year. The reward 
of actual and undoubted proof of the true 
position of these very early traces of man is 
most satisfactory. All the recent finds are 
duly arranged in order, and are freely open 


to inspection in a room at the Portobello Inn, 
Kingsdown. ‘The pits are a short distance 
from the inn, and they were to remain open 
for a short time. 


¢ + & 
The Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland 
is face to face with a difficulty as to its 
museum. Originally founded as the Kil- 
kenny Archeological Society, the museum 
of the society was formed in that city, where 
it has since remained, in accordance (it is 
said) with some kind of understanding made 
with the Kilkenny members of the society, 
when it enlarged its borders and became a 
general society of archeology for Ireland. 
It now appears that besides being in an in- 
accessible position, the museum is in a 
shameful condition of neglect, and its con- 
tents liable to injury. It is suggested that 
the museum should be removed to Dublin, 
where the objects it contains can be more 
readily inspected by antiquaries, and where 
it will be more easy to see to their proper 
preservation. This is a most reasonable 
proposal ; but objection has been raised to 
it by certain members who wish the museum 
to remain at Kilkenny. It is easy to sympa- 
thize with such a sentiment; but in the 
interests of archzeology it is very desirable 
that the museum should be removed to the 
capital. 


We are asked to say that in accordance 
with the wish expressed by many mem- 
bers of the Royal Society of Antiquaries 
of Ireland and others, on the occasion of 
the cruise around the north-west coast to 
Galway in 1895, it is now proposed to con- 
tinue the excursion around Ireland, com- 
mencing at the Aran Islands in Galway Bay, 
and sailing along the south-west and south 
coast of Ireland to Waterford Harbour, en- 
circling the coast line of the whole of the 
province of Munster. The proposal is to 
charter the s.s. Caloric, which gave much 
satisfaction on the former occasion, with the 
same officers and crew, and to start from 
Belfast on Whit-Monday, June 7, at 
10.30 a.m., direct for Galway Bay, where the 
cruise proper will commence. The list of 
antiquities to be inspected includes the 
following, among others: Aran Islands— 
Forts, ancient Churches, etc. ; The Shannon, 
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Round Tower, and Seven Churches on 
Scattery Island; Dingle Promontory — 
Gallerus, the most ancient church in Ireland, 
Kilmalkedar, and Cashel Dorgan, Beehive 
Huts, etc. ; Skellig Rocks—Ancient Church, 
Beehive Huts, etc.; Staigue Fort— Derry- 
nane Abbey; Bantry Bay, Bere Island, 
Glengarriff, etc.; Cloyne Cathedral, and 
Round Tower; Waterford — Reginald’s 
Tower, Cathedral, etc.; The Valley of the 
Blackwater—Cappoquin, Lismore Cathedral, 
Castle, etc. The Caloric is to leave Dublin 
on the evening of Sunday, the 13th, for Liver- 
pool direct, which should be reached early 
on Monday morning. The probable cost 
by steamer, including four meals daily, is from 
Belfast, £9 10s.; from Galway, £9. A 
circular is being sent, in the first instance, to 
those who sailed in the Caloric to Galway in 
1895. If a fair proportion signify their in- 
tention to join, the cruise will be proceeded 
with. This intimation should be forwarded 
to Mr. S. F. Milligan, Bank Buildings, 
Belfast, not later than January 5, in time for 
the annual meeting of the society, so that an 
idea can be formed of the numbers. Priority 
will be given in order of application. The 
rates for the trips are fixed at cost price; 
there are no deductions for cost of manage- 
ment, profits, etc., and there will be no 
extras save such as may be paid to ship’s 
crew for landing in small boats. Members 
of the leading English and Scotch societies 
can be enrolled for the cruise on sending 
their names to Mr. A. Cochrane, F.S.A., 
hon. secretary Royal Society of Antiquaries, 
Ireland, 17, Highfield Road, Dublin. 


While we in England are debating how to 
deal with the west front of one of our cathe- 
drals, a speedier solution has been arrived at 
abroad. At Grenoble, the stones of the 
exterior of the cathedral having become 
decayed, a coating of cement has been 
smeared over the tower and west front, and 
marked out in blocks to represent stonework ! 


A curious revelation has lately been made on 
the shores of the Solway Firth. As a result 
of the gales and high tides which recently 
prevailed, a portion of a breakwater between 
the town of Silloth and the hamlet of Skin- 
burness was partially demolished, and re- 


vealed at some distance from the surface 
what appeared to be a mass of boulder clay. 
This clay is curiously marked, as if it had 
been ploughed and the ridges rounded by the 
action of water. Upon the surface of the 
clay were to be seen marks of animals with 
cloven hoofs, as distinct as the day they were 
made, which, it is conjectured, must have been 
five or six centuries ago. Should this be so, 
the discovery forms an interesting link with 
the time when Skinburness, which now con- 
sists of a hotel for seaside visitors and a few 
cottages, was a place of importance, before it 
was swept away bythe sea. In the thirteenth 
century Skinburness was a_ considerable 
market-town, and by the charter of Edward I. 
was declared to be a free borough, “kept by 
some faithful man chosen by the Abbot and 
his brethren, of Holme Cultram.” The King 
attached importance to the town, which he 
made the depot for supplying his armies then 
employed against the Scots, and he himself 
paid it a visit. Mention is made ofa church, 
but there is no vestige of such a building in 
the locality now. At the beginning of the 
fourteenth century the town appears to have 
been destroyed by the inroad of the sea. 


The same gales have, we regret to say, caused 
material damage to the old castle at Barnard 
Castle. A considerable portion of the 
masonry has, unfortunately, given way. The 
portion known as Brackenbury’s Tower, and 
which was formerly used as a dungeon, has 
suffered most of all. The remains of the 
castle cover about seven acres. The existing 
walls were erected at different epochs, and 
with their apertures, bastilles, and buttresses, 
are in parts mantled with “that pestilent 
weed,” ivy, and which is no doubt responsible 
for much of the mischief recently done. 
& 

A curious controversy has arisen between 
Lancashire and Westmorland over the 
ownership of Lake Windermere. Westmor- 
land, which is now in possession, asserts 
that the whole of the lake, with its valuable 
foreshore rights, is part of the parish of 
Applethwaite, in the Kendal Union. In 
opposition to this, the attention of the Parlia- 
mentary Committee of the Lancashire County 
Council has been called to certain deeds of the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries, published in 
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the Records of Furness Abbey, which indicate 
that at that period the boundary of the two 
counties was in the centre of the lake. Seeing 
that three-fourths of the lake are bounded 
by Lancashire townships, and that Winder- 
mere is a great holiday resort for Lanca- 
shire people, the committee recommended 
the Lancashire County Council to take steps 
to test the right of Westmorland to control 
the lake. ‘This has been ingeniously arranged 
by the Lancashire County Council taking 
upon itself to secure the lake from pollution 
by sewerage. It remains to be seen what 
Westmorland will do. They can scarcely 


respond by emptying filth into the lake. 
e & 


An interesting discovery is reported from the 
town of Boskoop, in the south of Holland. 
When the church tower was being taken 
down Jast spring five little books were found 
walled in it, and Professor Acquoy, of Leyden, 
to whom they were sent, has now published 
an account of them. All of them are 
religious books, which were in secret use 
at the “ hage-preeken,” or hedge-preachings, 
at the time of the Spanish Persecution, and 
they must have lain concealed in the tower 
of Boskoop since then. 


It is reported that quite recently, while 
a party were examining a tumulus on the 
Cavers Estate, in Roxburghshire, they came 
upon a large block of stone, which covered a 
cist. The cist was opened, and it was found 
that it contained the skeleton of a man in 
perfect preservation, with a number of calcined 
bones beside it. ‘There were no weapons or 
implements in the cist except two bone pins, 
about 24 inches long, with three holes in the 
head of each. Referring to the find at a 
meeting of the Hawick Archzological Society, 
the Rev. Mr. Johnman, the president, said 
the skeleton was that of a highly-developed 
man, with a large brain. “The skeleton was 
of a great age, and was probably the remains 
of a mighty border chief.” We have no 
doubt the discovery will attract the attention 
of experts, and that we shall learn more about 
it than seems to be known at present. 


SE” 


Ramblings of an Antiquatp. 


By GEORGE BAILEY. 
: —> 
Harpwick Hatu.—I. 


)HIS old mansion is a fine place in 
| which to study a most stirring and 
important period in the history of 
England. It is impossible to ex- 
plore it without being at every turn reminded 
of some fact, historic now and national. The 
more prominent and important of these will 
be glanced at here while we endeavour to 
bring before the reader some pictorial repre- 
sentations of a few objects of antiquarian 
interest which have been sketched by us from 
time to time in repeated visits to Hardwick. 
They will consist of a selection of heraldry, 
embroidery, carvings, inscriptions, and views 
of the two halls, and what remains of Old- 
cotes. 

There is nothing modern about Hardwick, 
once the park is entered. Scarcely anything 
reminds the spectator of the present busy, 
restless age, though the age in which it was 
built was equally restless and busy : the unrest 
and turmoil took a different direction. As 
we directed our steps towards the Hall, we did 
so slowly and with hesitation, being unaccus- 
tomed to the near proximity of the great red 
deer, who assumed dignified and statuesque 
attitudes as if they resented our presence, 
and considered it an intrusion, so that we 
were not sorry when they were left behind. 
We were impressed by the grandeur of the 
oak trees, the growth of centuries, and which 
are noticeable objects, with gnarled trunks, 
and bare, fantastically writhing arms project- 
ing beyond the foliage. One is entirely dead, 
devoid of foliage, and bleached by many 
storms. Here and there are old black funereal 
yews, and stately elms. We now begin to 
catch glimpses of the fretted battlements of 
the towers, which from the distance assume 
fitful shapes of a strange and weird aspect. 
We place here a distant view taken from this 
point. On nearer view, they turn out to be 
the coronet and initials of the countess 
founderess, E. S., surrounded by scrolled 
ornaments many times repeated. This draw- 
ing represents the ornament, which surrounds 
the six lofty towers on three sides. These 
letters repeatedly meet the eye, as if to 
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impress upon the spectator the great per- 
sonality of the occupier. This idea has 
been caught up by her descendants, and 
picturesquely imparted to the beds of flowers 


on the principal front, which now in 
letters of colossal size perpetuate the name, 
and every returning summer gives them a 
splendid resurrection by a gorgeous display 
of brilliant colours. This graceful thought 
has added an additional and appropriate 
feature. Few more charming scenes can be 
looked upon than that to be seen from the 
library windows, with this gay garden with its 
cedars and roses, surrounded by its lichen- 
painted and fretted walls, as a foreground, 
with the ivy-mantled ruins of the old birth- 
place of the Hardwicks on the left, and in 
front the distant hills seen beyond the park, 
while the sun goes down in autumn splendour. 
It forms a picture which can neither be 


successfully described nor painted, but when 
once seen can never be forgotten. 


history of Squire Hardwick ; we can see that 
the mansion was added to from time to time. 
We insert here a view of the south front of the 
ruins—from which it may be gathered that 
the middle portion is the oldest, and the 
south-west end forms a second addition, and 
the north-east a third, of the time of 
Henry VIII. 

There was a manor here in the time of 
King John, for that monarch conveyed it to 
Andrew de Beauchamp in 1203. He held 
it fifty-five years. It passed next to William 
de Steynesby, who held it of John le Savage 
by annual render of 3 Ib. of cinnamon and 
1 lb. of pepper. His grandson, John, died 
possessed of it in 1330. Soon afterwards 
the family of Hardwick came, and held it for 
six generations. John Hardwick, the father 
of Elizabeth, died in 1528 (19 Henry VIII.). 
It is curious that no monuments to any of 
this family now remain in the neighbouring 
church of Hault Hucknall, except some 
broken stained glass, with the inscription, 
“‘Orate pro bono statu Johis Hardwick 
Generosi et uxoris ejus.” It is in memory 
of Elizabeth’s father. There is an impaled 
shield in the “ New Hall” with his arms, and 
those of Elizabeth Leake, of Hasland, his 
wife, which will be referred to when we come 
to the heraldic part of our subject. 

















RUINS OF OLD HARDWICK HALL, 


The ruins of the ‘“ Old Hall” stand but a 
stone’s-throw from the “‘ New Hall.” It still 
gives evidence in its decay of its former size, 
and of the importance and wealth of its 
former owners. We know but little of the 


The “Old Hall” is now in an unsafe con- 
dition, and visitors are not permitted to enter 
it. It will be seen in the view we have given 
that a huge beam fell with the roof, and 
penetrated the floor of the large room ; since 
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that time it has been kept locked up. But 
there are still some rooms entire. ‘Ihe room 
where the beam is seen was a very finely 
proportioned one, and rooms at Blenheim 
and Chatsworth are stated to have been 
formed on the same model. ‘The size of the 


them an angel with a drawn sword. These 
figures reached to the cornice. The room 
was known as the “ Giant’s Chamber.” Roof- 
less, and exposed to winds and storms, the 
end of the giants cannot be a very distant 
event. The plaster-work of this house was 


DISTANT VIEW OF HARDWICK HALL, 


room was 56 feet 6 inches by 30 feet 6 inches 
high. The walls were partially wainscoted 
with oak, enriched by Ionic pilasters, above 
which were ornamental arcades in plaster in 
two rows ; and over the large stone chimney- 
piece there were colossal figures on each side, 
of soldiers in Roman armour, and between 
VOL. XXXIII. 


an interesting feature, supplying as it did the 
place of the huge tapestries with which the 
“New House” is so plentifully adorned. 
There is a large piece of this plaster-work on 
one of the walls, on which are represented 
large stags in a forest. They have still a 
charm in their decay, standing out white 
Cc 
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and silvery in the sunlight from the elegant 
framing made for them by friendly ivy. 

With the Giant’s Chamber a short passage 
connects the drawing-room, which had over 
its fireplace the following inscription in two 
lines : 

AS. FAINTING. STAGGE. THE. WATER. BROOKE. 
- DESIRETH . 
EVEN. SO. MY. SOVLE. THE. LIVINGE. LorD. 
REQVIRETH. 


There is here an allusion to the armorial stags, 
and when we come to the numerous inscrip- 
tions to be found in the “ New House.” We 


shall have to notice other similar allusions. 











REMAINS OF OLDCOTES, 


The number of rooms in this house appears 
to have been about thirty, independent of 
ordinary business rooms in the lower story. 
There are two lodges, one of which is seen 
to the left in our drawing, and a correspond- 
ing one to the right not shown. The former 
is now a laundry, and the latter is a game- 
keeper’s lodge. ‘he only other inhabitants 


are a great number of pigeons, which find a 
roomy dwelling in the deserted house. 

We now give a sketch of all that remains 
of a mansion the old countess had built near 
to Sutton Hall, called Oldcotes. 


This house 


is always mentioned by historians. We were 
anxious to ascertain what remained of it, and 
found that it had quite vanished, with the 
small exception here seen. ‘There is a legend 
that this house was built to act as a set-off to 
Sutton Hall, the mansion of the Leaks, who 
afterwards became Earls of Scarsdale. Her 
mother was a Leak, but somehow this house 
irritated her, and she said, “I will build a 
better house for the owletts to live in;” and 
so it came to pass, “ Oldcotes,” if it was ever 
finished, became a ruin, a dwelling for those 
birds of ill omen, and finally disappeared, 
and now this alcove in an orchard wall alone 
remains. Sutton still remains, though so 
much altered that the old lady would not 
know it. The first Earl of Scarsdale entirely 
changed its appearance, and it is now a classic 
building of some elegance ; indeed, it might 
be called imposing, only that it has no base- 
ment, and conveys the impression that part 
of it has sunk into the ground. 


(Zo be continued.) 


TS 


Ftom London to Edinburgh 
in 1795, 


By THE REv. WILLIAM MACRITCHIE. 
WitH Notes By Davip MacRircuig, F.S.A. Scor. 
(Continued from ~. 335, vol. xxxii.) 

——>— 


Sunday, 23rd August. Stockton. Itisa 
beautiful town, consisting chiefly of one 
straight street about a quarter of a mile long 
and about sixty or seventy yards broad, with 
the market-place and town-hall in the middle 
of it: a few small streets cross it at right 
angles, running down to the side of the river. 
Little trade is carried on here : there is a fine 
corn country all round, and a great export of 
corn from this place. The river Tees consti- 
tutes the wealth of the place. The corn sold 
here lately at twenty-four shillings the bushel. 
The river abounds with a flat fish resembling 
a flounder or small turbot ; they call it the 
plaice. It tastes somewhat like the flounder, 
but is whiter in its colour and not quite so 
juicy and delicate. Ships of one hundred 
and twenty tons come up here, and a ship 
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of eight hundred tons was lately built 
here. 

Leave Stockton at seven A.M., and set out 
for Durham. The Poa aguatica grows plen- 
tifully in the ditches about Stockton. A 
little to the north of this place I observed a 
fine field of turnips drilled, a very rare sight 
in England except about the Borders. *— Pass 
through a rich country; hedges and hedge- 
rows of elms, &c., poplars, &c. The country 
rises by slow degrees, affording a grand pros- 
pect on each side; the morning very fine. 
Arrive half-past nine o’clock at Sedgefield, { 
where stop and breakfast. 

Sedgefield is a neat village, situated in the 
heart of a fine, rich corn country. The rector 
here (Barrington) has a living of fourteen 
hundred pounds a-year. He officiates him- 
self with one curate, and is esteemed a good 
preacher and a good farmer. He is a nephew 
of the Bishop of Durham.—From Sedgefield 
to Durham eleven miles. No waste ground 
all the way ; every inch inclosed with hedge 
and plantation, and cultivated in the highest 
style. Lime and coal in abundance. - See by 
the way-side plenty of AZalva moschata, &c. 

Approach to Durham about two p.m. The 
view of the cathedral, as you come in to the 
bank of the river Weir at the bridge, is pic- 
turesque and romantic in the highest degree. 
The great tower has a striking resemblance to 
the steeple of Dundee: the other two towers 
at the west end of the minster put one a 
little in mind of those at the west end of the 
minster of York. 

The river here has a curious serpentine 
course through high, steep woody banks. 
Before you enter the city you pass the river 
over two bridges, and before you leave the 
city you pass it again over a third bridge, 
where you see a fourth a little above. The 
city itself is crowded along the winding bank 
of the river. The streets and entries are in 
many places steep and awkward and incon- 
venient. The convenience of the wafer has 
tempted the people to build it in this manner. 
The grounds about Durham are highly beau- 
tiful ; wherever you wander in the vicinity of 
the city you are charmed with the sight of 
wood and water. 

Go to the Cathedral of Durham, and attend 

* See remarks on this subject in the Antiguary for 


November last, p. 331, footnote. 
+ About ten miles from Stockton, v4 Norton. 


the afternoon service. The organs with 
their accompaniments admirably calculated 
to heighten the devotion. 

The Cathedral of Durham is a large, stately, 
gothic structure, with vast appendages. But, 
to one who has so lately seen the Minster of 
York, it will not appear so striking as other- 
wise it might.—After hearing the chanting in 
Cathedral, take a walk about the place and 
view its dimensions. 

The first public walk about the city is the 
Prebend’s Walk, along the bank of the Weir, 
towards the race-ground. The ground here 
lets at four pounds the acre. This walk is 
much frequented by the gentry of the city ; 
it is finely sheltered on the north, and the 
river winds sweetly along in the valley 
below. 

Leave Durham at six P.M., and set out for 
the North, along the great North Road. 
After passing the north bridge, you ascend a 
steep hill and lose sight at once of the city. 
For some miles proceed along a large common, 
now about to be enclosed and cultivated. 
Leave the common, and have on the right 
hand a fine prospect of Lumley Castle, the 
Seat of Lord Scarborough, a large. square 
pile, with a square tower embrasured at each 
corner. The park extensive and well-wooded ; 
some very large oaks, &c., here. 

Arrive in the dusk at Chester-le-street, 
nine miles south from Newcastle,* and put 
up there all night. Sup with a very intelli- 
gent gentleman of Yorkshire; on his way 
from Scotland. Converse with him till 
eleven P.M., and then go to bed. 

Monday, 24th August. Newcastle. Leave 
Chester-le-street at seven A.M., and proceed 
over a hilly coal-country till we come within 
three miles of Newcastle. Here from a 
rising ground have a fine view backwards 
towards Durham. Advance a little farther 
to the grindstone and coal-works up the hill, 
and enjoy a delightful prospect of the coast 
and the ocean. Proceed a little farther, and 
have a view of Newcastle below you. Come 
down upon the village of Gateshead. Cross 
the Tyne, and arrive in Newcastle to break- 
fast. Newcastle a very ugly, large, irregular 
town. The river Tyne, here separating the 


* More correctly, eight miles from Newcastle. The 
distance from Durham to Chester-le-Street is six miles, 
so that the diarist had travelled twenty-seven miles 
that day. 

C2 
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Counties of Durham and Northumberland, 
seems to be scarcely as broad as the Tay at 
Perth. The bridge has nine arches. Great 
coal trade the staple of this town. Ships of 
two masts come up here, but not in great 
numbers. Vessels of considerable burden 
are built here, but not so large as those built 
at Shields. 

After breakfast take a walk to the Quay. 
Thence up the north side of the river to the 
Northumberland Glass Warehouse, through 
a narrow, dirty street, if it may be so called, 
as most of the streets here, except Dean 
Street and Pilgrim Street, are. Arrive at the 
west gate by the river side (here is the east 
termination of the Picts’ Wall*). Go out to 
the Cast Metal and Brass foundery, &c. 
Walk up the north bank of the Tyne to get 
a prospect of this nasty, sooty, smoky chaos 
of a town. The view!s] of the river, the 
bridge, and the boats sailing down with the 
tide, with the country on each side of the 
river to the west, are, however, not unplea- 
sant. The bank here abounds with the 
Scrophularia aquatica ; and here also I ob- 
served some plants of Oenanthe crocata, &c. 

From the top of the north bank, about 
half a mile above the bridge, you have 
perhaps the best prospect of the place. This 
dark hulk of a town is here seen on your left 
hand rising abruptly from the north side of 
the river; the bridge with all its arches 
appears before you, connecting Newcastle 
with the village of Gateshead on the Durham 
side, which also rises steep and sudden from 
the south side of the river. Through the 
arches of the bridge you descry the shipping 
for a great way down the river, which winds 
away out of sight under steep banks. The 
new church, resembling St. Andrew’s Church 
in Dundee, here appears to great advantage 
in the face of the background, which rises to 
a considerable height, cultivated to the top, 
and adorned with enclosures, hedge-rows, 
trees, villas, &c. 

After viewing the most considerable 
streets and lanes of the place, take a turn 
to St. Nicholas’ Church and view its inside. 
Nothing very-striking about it ;—nor indeed 
about this place. The inhabitants here, like 
those of Sheffield, have in general got a 
tincture from the soot of coal-engines, foun- 


* Hadrian’s Wall was so known in Scotland at that 
date, if not also in Northumberland. 











deries, glass-works, &c.—Return to the White 
Hart and dine; determined to leave this 
place, and if possible to be in the evening at 
Morpeth. 

At four p.M. leave Newcastle and proceed 
to the fourth mile-stone, where pass on my 
right hand Gossforth (Brandling, Esq., 
Member of Parliament for the County. He 
is here represented as a good, generous, 
charitable man ; and as having shewed him- 
self so in a particular manner during the last 
severe winter). About the eighth mile-stone 
pass on my left hand Blagdon (Sir Matthew 
White Ridley). There is a pretty serpentine 
canal in the Park on the left hand, which 
seen through the trees as you pass along 
produces a very agreeable effect. 

In the evening come to Morpeth.* The 
country hereabout remarkably well cultivated. 
The small river Wensbeck passes this town. 
The tide does not reach within five miles of 
the Borough. As you approach the town 
from the south you pass by a Castle in ruins 
belonging to the Carlisle family. The borough 
of Morpeth is entirely at the command of the 
Earl of Morpeth. It is said here it costs him 
every year two thousand pounds; conse- 
quently he ought to have something indeed 
to expect from it. 

The oats here are sold at present for 
twenty-five shillings the boll of six Win- 
chester bushels, here called the o/d boll. 
At Newcastle, and to the south of this for a 
great way, the zezw boll is used, viz. two 
bushels.—The crops around this place ad- 
mirably good. The grain everywhere begins 
to fall in its price. Heaven send good 
weather and a good harvest ! 

Tuesday, 25th August. Morpeth stands in 
a pleasant but low and obscure situation on 
the north side of the river. It contains 
about four thousand people. The houses 
are low, and many of them old, and thatched. 
The streets are very rough, and stand much 
in need of new paving. The country around 
is very beautifully wooded, and the surface 
of the ground agreeably diversified. 

Leave Morpeth after breakfast and proceed 
towards Alnwick. For some miles the ground 
rises by a gentle ascent. At the third mile- 
stone come in view of the ocean. A calm, 

* Fourteen miles from Newcastle. The day’s ride 


from Chester-le-Street to Morpeth was thus twenty- 
three miles. 
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mild morning :—the sun gilds the surface of 
the deep, and the white sail steals stately 
over the waves. 

Advancing a little to the north, the summits 
of the Northumbrian mountains lift their heads 
at a distance on the left, while for several 
miles you see on the right hand the blue 
expanse of the German Ocean stretching from 
Tynemouth north towards Coquet isle. The 
country slopes gradually towards the shore 
for eight or ten miles, and abounds with 
every sort of grain. 

Come in to the banks of the river Coquet 
at Felton, ten miles from Morpeth and nine 
from Alnwick. Pass the river, which here 
winds beautifully between steep wooded 
banks. On the left hand as you approach 
to the bridge is Felton Hall, formerly belong- 
ing to the Witheringtons, now to Riddell, 
Esq'.* 

Stop at Felton for an hour and refresh 
my horse. The country very pleasant here. 
Leave Felton. On my left hand Lisle, Esq’. 


A little forward on my right Grieve, Esq‘., 
his Folly as it is called. It seems M' Grieve’s 
folly consisted in improving his country. For 
several years he employed dozens of day- 
labourers in paring [?], burning, draining, 
&c.; and out of moors, mires, and rushes, 


he raised farmsteads, plantations and en- 
closures of the first sort, making a paradise 
of a desert. Poor man, he died suddenly 
and unexpectedly in London some time ago ; 
and all his improvements are the property of 
a West Indian nabob, whose name I have 
forgot, and whose character I was not at the 
pains to enquire into. But that is of no 
consequence ; he may be a very eminent and 
a very worthy man for all that. 

A vast many fine lime-works in this neigh- 
bourhood. About the thirteenth mile from 
Morpeth the road rises to a considerable 
elevation, from whence have a prospect 
again of the sea and the coast. You see 
Coquet isle and its Light-house on your 
right hand at about eight miles’ distance. 
The island lies about three miles from the 
mainland. 

Betwixt Morpeth and Alnwick, observed 
in several places plenty of Betonica officinalis ; 
in some places, Oenanthe crocata ; near the 
bridge of Felton, some plants of Hieracium 


“ “Felton Park, Riddell, Esqr.” 
British Itinerary, 1785.) 


(Paterson’s 


umbellatum; betwixt Felton and Alnwick, 
Sisymbrium amphibium, S. Sophia; in one 
place Hypericum Androsaemum ; in another 
place, Euphorbia Characas, &c. 

Arrive at Alnwick about five p.m. After 
dinner, go to the Castle, the old family-seat 
of the Earl Percys of Northumberland. The 
present Duke in bad health ; he has been for 
some years past at Lisbon, is now come 
home, and resides at Zion-house near Rich- 
mond on the Thames. 

A Mr’ Kirk, a favourite old soldier of the 
present Duke, whom his Grace has appointed 
superintendent of the Castle, conducts me 
through the outworks, and shews and ex- 
plains them to me in the most sensible and 
satisfactory manner. He seems to be a man 
possessed of much knowledge of the world, 
has fought in many battles, and discovers 
learning, penetration, and intelligence beyond 
what might naturally be expected from a 
sergeant. There are several curious pieces of 
antiquity here. A great number of old arms, 
coats of mail, helmets, &c. He shewed me, 
among many others, the helmet of the famous 
Henry Hotspur. There are here also some 
very curious Roman and Grecian antiques.— 
I went down into the Dungeon, where the 
prisoners used to be confined of old. An 
iron grate is lifted up, and a trap-ladder leads 
you down eleven or twelve steps into a place 
where no ray of light ever penetrated. My 
vanity was considerably flattered indeed when 
Kirk told me that the good and benevolent, 
the Great Howard, had been there before me. 

When Kirk had shewn me the outworks, 


- he conducted me to the gate of the inner 


castle itself, and there recommended me to a 
lady-servant* who shewed me all the apart- 
ments: First, the bed rooms; second, the 
saloon ; third, the dining-room ; fourth, the 
drawing-room ; fifth, the parlour or break- 
fasting-room ; sixth, the Library; seventh, 
the Chapel, where there is a noble marble 
monument, placed under the great painted 
window, to the memory of the late Duchess 
of Northumberland by Hugh, the late Duke, 
who repaired the whole works here both 
outer and inner.—The furniture here is 
superb; the floors are all either wainscot 


* This term, which has a curiously modern sound, 
no doubt indicates a woman of the “Mrs. Rounce- 
well” type, to whom such a term may not inaptly be 
given. 
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or a hard kind of plaister, solid and durable 
as marble ; the ceilings, &c., are magnificent, 
and everything done in a truly gothic style 
which greatly suits the building without. 

After seeing this ancient and venerable 
place, take a walk through the Park, by the 
side of the river Ale, which winds sweetly 
along at the foot of the bank under the 
Castle. A noble bridge of three large arches 
here bestrides the river, and the effigy of a 
huge lion stands grinning upon the parapet 
of the middle arch. The view of Alnwick 
Castle from the different points of the Park, 
which is about seven miles round, is sublime. 
About two and a half miles east of the 
Castle, the Duke has built an artificial ruin 
on the top of a high precipice, whence Aln- 
wick may be viewed to great advantage. 
About a mile to the west of the Castle 
stands a high pillar on the top of a hill, 
from whence also the view is noble. The 
principal view is from the north-east, from 
near Malcolm the Third’s Cross.* 

On the turrets and embrasures of the 
Castle all round are placed huge statues of 
old Warriors in different attitudes. At a 
little distance they seem to be alive and 
employed in defending the works. In short, 
this castle is altogether done in a singularly 
gothic style, and has altogether a singular 
and striking appearance. 

In the evening, on the parade before the 
gates of the Castle, see Colonel Blake’s Regi- 
ment drawn up. They have a tolerable Band 
of music performed by blacks and Indians7 ; 


* [Footnote by the diarist.] Inthe Park. Inscrip- 
tion on the north-west side of Malcolm’s Cross : 
* Malcolm III., King of Scotland, 
Besieging Alnwick castle, 
Was slain here 
November 13, ANNO MXCIII.” 
On the opposite side : 
“ King Malcolm’s cross, 
Decayed by time, 
Was restored by his 
Descendant Elizabeth, 
Duchess of Northumberland, 
1774.” 
On the south-west, Zhe Lion. 
On the north-east, Zhe Thistle. 


¢ With regard to these ‘‘ blacks and Indians,” 
some further information seems desirable. If this 
was one of the East India Company’s regiments, they 
were probably East Indians. On the other hand, it 
is possible that they were simply gypsies from Roth- 
bury and Coquetdale. As at the present day in 
Hungary, the gypsies of the British Islands were 


Ei cream, lied ruogrt 


but as for the soldiers they make but a sorry 
appearance, consisting for the most part of 
mere boys and o/d men, the outcasts of the 
London jails, &c., poor, decrepit, nerveless, 
worn-out debauchies. How exceedingly un- 
like those old Northumbrian heroes whose 
very statues now look down from these walls 
upon them with pity and contempt ! 
Wednesday, 26th August. Alnwick. In 
the morning leave Alnwick and ascend an 
eminence: here the Earl’s Mount, as it is 
called, appears to great advantage on the 
West hand. On its summit is raised a huge 
Pillar by the late Duke. This is a very 
curious piece of architecture. By a turnpike 
of a singular kind within the pillar you ascend 
nearly a hundred feet. At the top of this is 


a battlement, where you go out and walk 


round, having an amazingly grand view of 
Alnwick Castle, the town, and the country 
all round. High up above the battlement is 
placed a curious gra/e, on which a bonfire is 
kindled on extraordinary occasions. 

About four miles north of Alnwick you 
have a distinct view of the Cheviot on your 
left, the highest mountain in Northumber- 
land. The prospect of the ocean on the 
right obscured greatly to-day by a sort of 
hazy vapour hanging over it. Have at inter- 
vals, however, a view of Bamburgh Castle, 
situated on a peninsula, a curious old ruin. 
The Fern isles and Holy island may be seen 
here. About four miles south of Belford, 
pass by on my left hand Selby, Esqr.* As 
you come within a mile or two of Belford, 
have a fine view of Belford-hall (Dickson,t 
deceased), delightfully situated on the de- 
clivity of a hill, and finely embosomed in 





formerly notable musicians; and it is certainly the 
case that one celebrated Northumbrian gypsy, who 
came of a family of hereditary musicians, was “ regi- 
mental piper in the Northumberland Militia” not 
many years before the date of this Diary, prior to 
which period he had been retained by the Duchess of 
Northumberland as her special piper. [See Mrs. 
E. R. Pennell’s article, ‘A Gypsy Piper,” in the 
Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society, vol. ii., No. 5, 
January, 1891. For some remarks on black men as 
musicians in British regiments, see also a note by the 
present annotator in Motes and Queries (7th S., vii. 
448) and subsequent comments (7th S., vii. 517 ; and 
7th S., viii. 32, 97, and 237.] 

* Evidently the ‘‘ New-hall, Bacon, Esqr.,” of 
Paterson’s /tznerary, published ten years earlier. 

t The ‘Dixon, Esqr.,’ of Paterson’s /tinerary, 
1785. The diarist, as a Scotchman, naturally spells 
the name in the Scotch fashion, 


a 
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wood. The village of Belford stands a little 
to the west of the house, lower down towards 
the vale. 

Arrive at the Bell Inn about eleven a.m. 
The day exceedingly warm and sunny. The 
hay-harvest going on briskly ; but no corn 
cut down yet in any part of this country. 
Fine ‘sheep of the Culley’s breed in the parks 
in this neighbourhood. Excellent sheep- 
farms here. 

Betwixt Alnwick and Belford observed no 
particular plants by the way-side except 
Lythrum Salicaria, Plantago media, Geranium 
pratense, and a few plants of Betonica offict- 
nalis in one place only.—Price of oats just 
now at Belford twenty-five shillings a boll of 
six Winchester bushels, equal to four Scotch 
firlots. 

Have an interview here with M' and M's 
Richardson, and M* and M* Duncan and 
Miss Stewart of Urard [Perthshire], returning 
from the Lakes. After parting with them, 
have another interview with M' Wishart of 
Edinburgh, returning also from the Lakes. 

Set out in the afternoon for Chillingham, 
six miles across a high, swampy, heathy 
country, from the top of which have a view 
of the coast, Bamburgh Castle, the Fern isles, 
Holy island, and the ocean. Here take my 
leave of the east coast of England, and set 
my face to the Cheviot mountains. Come 
down upon Chillingham, an old strong re- 
treat of the Earl of Tankerville, situated on 
the west side of a high range of black, 
heathy hills, whereof the highest is Rosehill 
immediately above the Castle. 

There being no inn in the village, the 
Rev? Dt Thomas, the Vicar of the place, 
receives myself and horse, and entertains 
both with the most hospitable attentions. 
We may boast of our Scotch hospitality as 
we please, but I have repeatedly found hos- 
pitality in England too. Why should not 
one of the first of Christian virtues reside in 
England as well as in Scotland ?>—The 
Doctor an open-hearted, communicative 
man. He accompanies me to shew me the 
object of my excursion to this place, viz., 
the old Caledonian White Cattle, which the 
Goth Duke of Queensberry has extirpated 
from Scotland,* and which, I am told, are 


* Although there is nowadays a herd of the old 
white cattle preserved in the Duke of Hamilton’s 


now to be seen nowhere in the Island save 
in this very spot. Saw a large drove of them, 
mixed with the fallow-deer, in a park a little 
above Chillingham Castle. They are all 
white except their ears, and a little under 
the tail ; have all nearly similar horns erect 
and beautiful ; are pretty tall and thin on 
the limbs. When you approach them they 
are shy and retire from you frightened, but 
if you persevere chasing them, and if they 
think you design to harass them, they turn 
in a body against you and attack you. 

The Doctor shews me also the front of 
the Castle. It is a piece of very thick, 
strong work, built in the feudal times, when 
the borderers were perpetually at war with 
one another, and built their castles generally 
in dark, gloomy, retired fastnesses. 

Drink tea with the Vicar. He gives me 
the history of his family. His son very 
unfortunate. Shews me a letter from the 
Duke of Portland, and another from the 
Bishop of Durham, relative to his son. Both 
these letters written in a very peculiar style. 
M's Thomas a Scotch-woman from Fife. 

Vicar shews me his garden and houses. 
A new kind of pease, rich and requiring no 
support. Promises to send me a specimen 
of them in autumn. 

Part with this good, hospitable man, and 
set out across the hill. A fine evening, and 
a most beautiful setting sun. Cheviot a 
little to the westward of me: a blue-gray 
nightcap enwraps his black and lofty head. 
Come down the hill to the bank of th river 
at Wooler. The rays of the departed sun 
“yet line with purple and with florid gold” 
the clouds disposed in thin horizontal strata 
over the northwest parts of the heavens. 
Pass the river. See here plenty of Geranium 
cicutarium, very luxuriant plants. Great 
banks of sand are here deposited on the 
plain, being brought down from the Cheviot 
mountains in the time of floods. Arrive at 
Wooler, where put up all night at the Sign 
of the Black Bull, on the east termination of 
the Cheviot hills. 

( Zo be concluded.) 


park at Cadyow, the survivors of the original stock 
at that place were ‘‘ exterminated, from economical 
motives, about the year 1760.” The Duke of Queens- 
berry’s herd at Drumlanrig shared a like fate in 
1780-1790. (See the Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. ix., p. 601.) 
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Mwuatterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAVERFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
—~<>— 


XX. 


AUSES beyond my own control have 
Pas «interposed nearly a year’s interval 
Ht $s ") 


between the last appearance of 
these notes (February, 1896, vol. 
XXxii., p. 53) and the present paper. I now 
propose to sum up the chief discoveries of 
Roman remains made in Britain during the 
eleven past months, and, so long as the 
editor’s patience holds, I hope to be able 
to continue my Quarterly Notes, at any rate 
at intervals of four months. As before, I 
have arranged my list of discoveries in the 
geographical order, for the most part, of the 
Corpus Inscriptionum, not because I think 
that order a good one, but because it is con- 
venient for reference, and because it has 
sanction among English antiquaries from the 
time of Camden onwards. The most im- 
portant items in the list are, I think, those 
relating to last summer’s excavations on the 
Roman wall and at Ardoch, but several other 
details are of much interest. 

SoutH-WEst.—In Cornwall a denarius of 
Vespasian has been found on the floor of a 
hut circle (Redigquary, 1896, p. 109). The find 
is interesting, not as a relic of Roman Britain, 
but as showing that the hut circle dates, in 
this case, from the end of the first century 
A.D. We need not suppose that Cornwall 
had been occupied by Romans at that time. 
Indeed, it is very probable that no positive 
occupation of the county took place till the 
third or fourth century, to which date some 
traces of tin-mining may be plausibly as- 
signed. 

In Wiltshire, Mr. B. H. Cunnington has 
excavated a Roman well close to Silbury 
Hill, and near the Roman road from Marl- 
borough to Bath. About 16 feet of earth 
were dug out, and among the remains found 
are fourth century coins, one or two bronze 
objects— including a steelyard—and some 
Romano-British pottery. The well seems to 
have been in the vicinity of a villa, to which 
we may ascribe the presence, among the 
débris, of a piece of a freestone column. 


In Dorsetshire I have to record a first 
brass of Nero, probably of about A‘D. 60, 
found near Badbury, and some excavations 
into the fosse of the Roman walls of Dor- 
chester, for a knowledge of which I am 
indebted to Mr. H. J. Moule. These ex- 
cavations showed that the fosse was a double 
one, somewhat like a W with the centre point 
depressed, and with very gently-sloping sides. 
A curious feature is the occurrence of burials 
on the scarp, viz., some skeletons, an armilla, 
a fibula, and a Roman coin. At Iwerne, 
General Pitt-Rivers dug up a Roman villa in 
1895, and a tile found in it has since been 
published as bearing a Christian symbol. 
Without presuming to dogmatize, I must 
confess that I am inclined to think the symbol 
may be accidental. 

Souru-Eastr.—In Sussex, a bit of tile and 
two bits of pavement have been found in 
Tarrant Street, Arundel, almost the first 
Roman remains, I believe, which have been 
found in that town. One or two coins have 
also been found near Lewes, as Mr. C. T. 
Phillips kindly informs me. Prebendary 
Gordon has detected a hitherto unknown 
earthen camp on North Marden lown, near 
Harting, but there appears to be no reason 
to call this camp Roman. 

In Hampshire, the main archzological 
discoveries are those made in the excavations 
which Messrs. Fox and Hope and their 
colleagues are so admirably conducting at 
Silchester, the Roman Calleva. The dis- 
coveries made in 1896 have greatly advanced 
our knowledge of the Romano-British town. 
In particular, a new gate was found, originally 
12 feet wide, but reduced in later times to 
5 feet, like many gates in Roman forts in the 
north. A rather interesting drain was also 
explored, and the “tub” skilfully extracted 
from the bottom of a tub-well. A full report 
of these and other discoveries will be laid 
before the Society of Antiquaries in the 
ensuing spring. 

In Kent the ruins of Richborough (Rutu- 
pie) have been secured, and vested in a 
body of trustees. At Ashford scme pottery 
was discovered in Albert Road last July; it 
may belong to an interment, as one of the 
urns is said to have contained calcined bones. 
At Canterbury the examination of St. Martin’s 
Church still continues. Mr. St. John Hope 
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ses satel a strong case for the union origin 
of the nave, in a paper read last spring to the 
Society of Antiquaries ; but, as I have said 
elsewhere, it seems to me very doubtful 
whether it can be considered the remains of 
a Romano-British church. My doubts have 
not been shaken by more recent examinations 
of the church, which seem to have led to 
greater obscurity by rendering it uncertain 
whether the nave is really the oldest part of 
the existing structure. 

EastERN Counties.—In Bedfordshire a 
Roman “oculist’s stamp” was found last 
spring (or earlier) at Havrold, near Bedford, 
along with coins dating from a.b. 138 to the 
fourth century, and one or two other small 
objects. The oculist’s name was Junius 
Tertullus. The inscription differs slightly 
from any of those in M. Espérandieu’s useful 
list of such inscriptions. A little further 
north-east, at Mildenhall (not the Mildenhall 
near to Marlborough), an old woman search- 
ing last spring for mushrooms found a 
“canister” of Roman coins, weighing about 
five pounds. No further particulars have 
reached me respecting this hoard. I may 
take this opportunity of mentioning a hoard 
found in 1895 at Brickendonbury, near 


Hertford, and described by Sir John Evans 


in the last number of the Mumismatic Chronicle 
(xvi. 191-208). The coins—denarii—num- 
bered over 430, and extended from Com- 
modus till Herennius Etruscus ; they were 
probably buried about 250 a.p. At Gippes- 
wyk Hall, near Ipswich, some fragments of 
**Samian” and other Romano-British pottery 
were found last February. 

THE Mipianps.—At Oxford the work 
consequent on the demolition of Carfax 
Church resulted in the discovery of several 
fragments of British or Romano-British 
pottery, and some traces of interments. I 
am told that one or two Roman coins have 
also been found at this spot, though not 
during the present excavation. A valuable 
list of the Roman, Romano - British, or 
British remains found in Oxford—mostly 
coins and rough pottery—has been printed 
in the Archeologia Oxoniensis (Clarendon 
Press). It has been supposed that a Roman 
road—from Alchester, perhaps—ran down 
Cornmarket, past Carfax, over Folly Bridge, 
and then along the course of the modern 

VOL. XXXII. 


road to the villa at Frilford ; and a bit of an 
old road, 11} feet below the present surface, 
has been discovered near Carfax, in the wine- 
vaults of Mr. W. Sotham. Whether this is a 
Roman road is, however, a difficult question. 

At Leicester the excavations for the new 
M. S. and L. R. station resulted last October 
in the discovery of another piece of Roman 
pavement. It is near Friar’s Causeway, and 
within a few feet of the piece which is pre- 
served by the Corporation and is accessible to 
visitors. The new piece seems to have come 
to an untimely end at the hands of “ depre- 
dators.” During the construction of the 
same railway, some Roman pottery and 
“tessere” from a pavement were found at 
Rothley, and described by Mr. W. T. 
Tucker to the Leicester Philosophical 
Society. 

Three finds are reported from Derbyshire. 
At Bradwell, near the Roman fort of Brough, 
in the Peak district, Mr. F. Harrison found a 
circular chamber, which has been taken to 
be a Romano-British kiln. A good account 
appeared in the Buxton Chronicle of 
January 25, 1896, just too late for my 
last notes. It appears that a pig of lead, 
as I understand, without any inscription, 
was found some while before, in the course 
of erecting some new board-schools, close to 
the supposed kiln. At Scarcliffe, near Hard- 
wick Hall, a small hoard of 300 “third 
brass” was found some time ago. It was, 
however, not put on record till last April, 
when Mr. W. E. Axon communicated some 
details to the Lancashire Antiquarian Society. 
Finally, some Roman remains have been 
found in the Deepdale Cave at Buxton, 
among them a bit of rough pottery, probably 
the rim of a mortarium-shaped vessel, bearing 
in cursive script the letters andisig, part of 
an inscription which it is impossible now 
to restore. I understand that the whole 
find will be fully described by Mr. John 
Ward, F.S.A. 

CHESHIRE. —At Chester an altar was 
found last summer in digging a cellar for 
a new building in St. Werburgh’s Street, 
about half-way from the Eastgate to the 
Cathedral. It has passed into the collec- 
tion of Mr. F. Potts, to whom I am indebted 
for information respecting it. The only 
decipherable lettering is said to be the word 

D 
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*Genio.” At Warrington, or, rather, at 
Wilderspool, a wholly undecipherable altar 
was found last September. It is a small 
altar, only 204 inches high, and I suspect 
that it may never have been inscribed. 
While mentioning Wilderspool, it may be 
well to say that, so far as I can judge, there 
is good reason to believe that some small 
“station,” or settlement, existed on the spot, 
but there is no good reason to believe that it 
bore the Roman name “ Veratinum.” 

LINCOLNSHIRE. — Five largish urns, 14 
inches in height, were found last August 
close to the Eastgate at Bourn; they were 
embedded in clay 6 feet below the surface. 
It is conceivable that a pottery existed in the 
neighbourhood. 

Haprian’s Wa.LL.—Some of the most im- 
portant archeological results of the summer 
were obtained by excavations along the 
‘*Vallum” of Hadrian’s Wall. It will be 
remembered that the Vallum is an earth- 
work which runs parallel to the (stone) Wall, 
on its south side, for nearly all its length ; 
the distance between the two works varies 
from 30 to 1,300 yards. Many theories have 


been advanced respecting this earthwork. 
Dr. Collingwood Bruce, following the learned 


historian of Northumberland, John Hodgson, 
held that Wall and Vallum were built together 
by Hadrian, the Wall, with its forts, being a 
defence against the North—the Vallum a less 
formidable but adequate defence against the 
South. Others consider the Vallum to be 
pre-Roman, the Wall Roman ; others, again, 
ascribe both to the Romans, but imagine 
that the Vallum may be an earlier frontier, 
the Wall a later and stronger one. For 
instance, it is suggested that Agricola built 
the Vallum, Hadrian the Wall with its forts, 
or that Hadrian built the Vallum, and 
Severus the Wall. Others, again, distinguish 
the forts from the Wall, and think that 
some, at least, of the forts may be the work 
of Agricola ; others, with the Wall itself, the 
work of Hadrian. For myself, I have always 
believed the Vallum to be a non-military 
work—that is, not intended for defence, and 
I am glad to find that this view seems to be 
gaining general acceptance. The Wall and 
some of its forts seem to be demonstrably 
the work of Hadrian, and, as there are no 
known evidences of earlier occupation, and 


no great differences between the forts, it 
seems simplest to assume that the forts, as a 
whole, were built by Hadrian. Even within 
these limits, however, there is room for wide 
conjecture, and the only way of approaching 
certainty is by excavations which shall deter- 
mine various details one by one, and thus 
gradually limit the area open to the imagina- 
tion. During the last three years Mr. 
Pelham, Mr. Booker, myself, and others, in 
conjunction principally with Chancellor 
Ferguson and the Cumberland and West- 
morland antiquaries, have been attempting 
to settle various problems by the use of the 
spade. 

In the present year (1896) it was deter- 
mined to test the relation of the Vallum to 
the forts on the Wall. There are two 
instances-—Birdoswald and Carrawbrough— 
where the forts lie directly across the line of 
the Vallum—that is, where the Vallum stops, 
or seems to stop, on approaching the fort, 
but where, if continued, it would go straight 
through it. Our idea was to discover what 
happened in fact. If we found the Vallum 
to stop or to deviate round the fort, we 
should have proof that it was not earlier 
than the fort; if, on the other hand, it ran 
through the fort, and had been filled up, we 
should have proof positive that it was older 
than the fort. It should be remembered 
that a buried ditch, though a most tiresome 
thing to dig, especially if you do not know its 
exact direction, isas absolutely unmistakable, 
when found, as a stone wall itself. With 
Mr. Norman’s permission we first attacked 
Birdoswald, and found that the Vallum 
appeared to deviate in a somewhat irregular 
line round the south side of the fort. We 
then, with Mr. J. B. Clayton’s permission, 
attacked Carrawbrough, and found that the 
Vallum stopped abruptly about 40 feet from 
the east wall of the fort, and seemed to con- 
vert itself into a ditch running round the 
south of the fort outside the natural ditch of 
the fort. Our results are, of course, open to 
modification through future excavations, but 
we certainly seem to have got evidence show- 
ing that the Vallum is not earlier than the 
two forts in question. There is no reason to 
suppose these forts to be earlier (or later) 
than the forts as a whole, and the balance of 
probabilities, at the present time, seems to 
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favour the idea that Wall, forts, and Vallum 
may be contemporaneous. 

We were also able to examine some Roman 
roads in the neighbourhood of the Wall, and 
this threw fresh light on the Vallum. If the 
Roman Vallum were a frontier earlier than the 
Wall, we should expect a road to run along it, 
to join together whatever posts might have 
guarded it, and traces of such a road have 
been supposed to exist. Our examination 
showed that in Cumberland the alleged 
remains of this road at Denton, Naworth and 
Watchclose cannot be called Roman. ‘The 
result is obviously negative, but tends to 
suggest that the Vallum was not a frontier 
line. 

We also examined the Maiden Way from 
Birdoswald northwards, and found that its 
line is correctly laid down on the maps as 
from Birdoswald to the Roman fort at Bew- 
castle, but that it does not appear to go 
further north into Scotland. A fragment of 
a road, noted last June at Burgh by Sands 
(Cumberland), appears not to be Roman. 

Sco1rLanp.—The Scotch Society of Anti- 
quaries has pursued the excellent work begun 
at Birreas last year. After issuing a capital 
account of the Birrens excavations, it attacked 
the camp at Ardoch in Perthshire, about 
seven miles north of Dunblane. ‘The camp 
has always been famous from the imposing 
character of the deep concentric ditches 
which encircle and defend its ramparts. 
Roman remains have been found in it at 
various periods since the seventeenth century. 
Sibbald mentions coins of Trajan, Domitian 
and Marcus Aurelius, and in, or not long 
before, 1692 a tombstone of an auxiliary 
soldier, centurion in the cohors 1 Hispano. 
rum was discovered. The place was clearly 
worthy of the spades of Scotch antiquaries, 
and the results obtained this summer, though 
quite unexpected, are very valuable. The 
interior of the camp was found to be full of 
holes, generally just large enough to thrust 
an arm down, arranged in rows, and the 
Scotch antiquaries suggest, with much pro- 
bability, that the buildings of the camp were 
mainly of wood, and that the holes represent 
the holes in which the principal uprights 
were fastened. ‘There are one or two traces 
of Roman stone buildings, but, if we can 
trust the post-holes, wood must have pre- 


dominated. The smaller remains found are 
somewhat disappointing—much rough pot- 
tery, bits of iron, and bronze objects, etc., 
and one or two letters of an inscription. The- 
secret of the ramparts with their huge ditches 
has not been yet unrayelled, though I believe 
that it will not long defy the skill of the 
excavators. Such ramparts recur in several 
Roman forts in the north, at Whitley Castle, 
near Alston ; perhaps at Bewcastle, certainly 
at Birrens, and very probably at the fort, near 
Lynekirk (Peebles) and elsewhere. Professor 
McKenny Hughes’ paper in a recent number 
of Archeologia has not, | think, settled the 
origin of such ramparts. 

It should also be mentioned that Dr. James 
Macdonald has made some excavations at 
Raeburn foot,’ in Eskdale, about fourteen 
miles north of Langholm. The camp there, 
though now much obliterated, can still be 
easily distinguished, and from its shape. 
size, and position, might well be of Roman 
origin. Nothing definitely Roman, however, 
seems to have been found there either this 
year or earlier. 

All antiquaries will be glad to hear that a 
movement is on foot to secure the preserva- 
tion of the Wall of Antoninus, so far as it 
still exists. The National Trust for Places 
of Historic Interest, and Lord Balfour of 
Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland in the present 
Ministry, have taken the matter up, and I 
hope that good results will be obtained. 
Much of the Wall has, of course, disappeared 
long ago, but there are some very striking 
pieces of it still in good condition, which 
deserve more attention than they receive. 
One would also like to see the Glasgow 
Antiquarian Society’s examination of the 
Wall extended to an examination of a fort-. 
like Rough Castle. The Wail of Antoninus 
was probably occupied for only a short period, 
but the remains of it, if properly excavated, 
would tell us much valuable information. 
The work of the Glasgow Society, just alluded 
to, was an excellent beginning. 

LITERATURE.—In the last part of Arche- 
ologia (lv. 1), Mr. A. J. Evans describes and 
discusses admirably two late-Celtic fibulz 
found lately at Aisica in the excavations of 
the Northumberland antiquaries and duly 
noticed in these quarterly papers, while 


Messrs. Hope and Fox give a detailed 
D2 
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history, with excellent plans, of the 1895 
campaign at Silchester. The Scotch Society 
of Antiquaries has issued in the thirtieth 
volume of its Proceedings an equally excel- 
lent account of the campaign at Birrens, by 
Dr. Macdonald, Dr. Christison and others. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed in this context to 
allude to a paper on Christianity in Roman 
Britain which I wrote for the June number 
of the Zunglish Historical Review, and to a 
map of Roman Britain, issued by the 
Clarendon Press in Part I. of Dr. Poole’s 
Historical Atlas of Modern Europe, which I 
hope may be useful, though it is small in 
size. 


Oxford, 
December 13, 1896. 
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Che five-storied Clift bouses 
of Pompeii. 


By H. P. FirzGERALD MARRIOTT. 
- 


HESE ruins, at the south-western 


extremity of Pompeii, are very 

seldom examined or even known 

of by the generality of either 
tourists or archeologists. Baedeker mentions 
one next the triangular forum that was un- 
earthed many years ago and called after the 
Emperor of Austria, Giuseppe IT. But this 
house, though interesting. attracts little atten- 
tion; nearly all its decorations have disap- 
peared, and the size of the dwelling itself is 
slight in comparison to the stately mansions 
which we are about to describe. 

For facility of reference Pompeii has been 
divided into regions, subdivided into ‘sole, 
answering more or less to the Latin inzsu/da, 
and every street doorway numbered. The 
houses now before us are known as 
Regione VIII., Isola 2, Nos. 18 and 2t, 19 
and 20 being merely other entrances. Their 
peculiarity consists in the manner in which 
they have been made to utilize the steep 
descent of the cliff at this point, and the 
number of stories which this method enabled 
the architects to construct. It must, how- 
ever, first be granted that on the ground, 


level with the rest of the town, the house 
rose to the same height as any other mansion. 
This in itself isa long subject, and one which 
I have stated in “ Facts about Pompeii,” but 
I need only refer here to the strong stone 
flights of stairs, in one instance (VIII, 2, 16) 
remarkably wide for a dwelling of that time 
and place, to show that there is good evi- 
dence of a story above the ground-floor ; and 
since the walls are sufficiently stout, and these. 
steps are of good stone (lava), it is probable 
that another story existed above that again, - 
according to innumerable drawings found in 
Pompeii. 

These mansions, which are variously called 
the three- five- or six-storied houses, are 
built in tiers of terraces one behind the other 
up the cliffs that face the river Sarnus on’ 
the south and the plain lying between the 
town and the sea on its western side. The 
first illustration shows a partly bird’s-eye 
view of No. 18. The upper part is a re- 
storation not of this house, but of any other 
of the cliff houses, to show the effect of the 
height of the construction, as seen from the 
direction of the river. It so happens that 
this particular house, being situated at a 
corner, has its highest level irregularly wedged 
in between its neighbours, and therefore is 
not rectangular, but rather triangular in form. 
As this is not the point to which I wish to 
draw attention, I have produced a rough 
restoration as the house might have been 
had it been situated in sufficient and 
rectangular space ; only this, I have made 
the roofs flat, such as probably this corner 
house and many of the cliff houses possessed, 
and not with a pair of gable-ended roofs 
such as paintings on various walls (that I 
have elsewhere pointed out) show to have 
commonly existed in Pompeii, and such as I 
have represented in the background of this 
sketch. 

Communication between the lower parts 
of the house and the upper was by wooden . 
steps or ladders to the slaves’ rooms, and by 
long sloping passages and stairs to the finer 
quarters of the building. Owing to the solid 
way in which they made their concrete floors, 
doubly strengthened by the arch which 
formed the ceiling underneath, the Pompeians 
in building their cliff houses had little regard 
to the relations between an upper set of walls 
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and that in the suite of rooms below, which 
presumably would have supported the former. 
‘They probably, too, trusted to the natural 
wall of lava against and into which they built 
suites of chambers in terraces one above the 
other. Moreover, the fact that all the rooms 
below the level of the town were constructed 
with arched ceilings allowed the builders to 
erect the walls with more or less impunity in 
the choice of position. 

It will be seen (in I.) that the very lowest 
floor possesses a large door and five windows. 
This suite of rooms is still underground, and 


ri. 
Ti 


west. The large doorway, which is 1°23. 
metres wide, 2°20 metres high, and 0°96 
metres in depth, either opened on another 
terrace, or, perhaps, to other apartments, or, 
indeed, through them in the usual terrace 
formation to other rooms on a lower level, or 
it may have given access to a flight of steps 
descending to the promenade or quay that 
probably passed beneath this part of the 
town near the river Sarnus. Excavations 
ought to be carried on here in order to 
expose to view this remaining floor of the 
house No. 18, which was not a subterranean 
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we have only ascertained the position of the 
doors and windows and inner passages after 
two hours spent in its careful measurement 
by the aid of candle light. Parts of the 
floor are covered with huge patterns of white 
moss-like mildew, and the whole place is 
damp and chilly and, like all freshly-dug or 
volcanic ground in that neighbourhood, in- 
clined to be malarious in its effects on any- 
one entering in an overheated condition. 
Fhe result of my measurements is shown on 
Plan II., No. C. The outer wall must be 
wider one end than the other, owing to the 
increasing depth of the windows towards the 


series of cellars—as might easily be supposed 
from its present situation in darkness beneath 
the vapi//i and earth that rise outside to 
nearly the level of the windows of the floor 
above, but which (in illustration 1) I have 
drawn as if actually uncovered. Moreover, 
if excavation were continued at this south- 
western corner of the town, it is possible that 
several considerable lengths of steps would 
be discovered, as on the western side, leading: 
to a quay or wharf, which I consider very. 
probable. Forthe course of the river Sarnus: 
must have been changed after the eruption of 
79 A.D., and removed further off, as we now 
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find it. The first earthquake in 63 may 
have also affected it previously to the erup- 
tion. Strabo states that Pompeii was founded 
at the mouth of the river Sarnus. That the 
sea never came close to the place, except up 


Pompeii, an earlier edition of the same work 
published in Zhe Library of Entertaining 
Knowledge, 1831, and which illustration has 
been calmly appropriated and labelled “ from 
an old engraving” in a little book more or 
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FIG, Il., A AND B.—PLAN OF HOUSES FROM PROFESSOR SOGLIANO’S REPORT. 


the channel formed by the mouth of the 
river, has been proved; it certainly never 
was in the position assigned it in the extra- 
ordinary and impossible restoration of the 
forum and Pompeii in Dyer’s Pompeii, which 
is the same illustration used in Knight's 


less culled from other people’s labours that 
appeared last autumn from the pen of some 


tourist. Strabo’s description seems to be 
ignored from that picture to the present day ; 
he did wo¢ state that Pompeii was on the sea. 
If the excavations therefore are carried on 
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near these cliff mansions, and a quay or 
promenade were to be discovered, it would 
decide the position of the ancient river 
Sarnus, and prove whether the great geo- 
grapher was correct or not. : 
The floor above the lowest floor is built 
directly over it and extends further to the 
right across the bed of lava, on which 
Pompei is founded. At the end of this 
latter wing a door opens either into a space 
exposed to the open air, or an irregularly- 
shaped room at an angle that possesses a 
staircase leading to the floor above, and to 
the lower floor in the adjoining house, which 
was also connected with No. 18 by a passage 
on the floor level with the streets of Pompeii. 
That part of the suite directly above the 
lowest floor is higher than the rest, yet the 
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FIG. II., C.—GROUND-PLAN OF LARGEST FLOOR OF 
No. 18. 


(This is below rooms (Fig. II., B) and three floors 
below the level of the city.) 


wall marking the rise of 5 or 6 feet at one 
end does not correspond with the right-hand 
wall of the lowest floor, as can be seen in 
the drawing; and I suppose that it was thus 
built higher in order to suit the irregular 
interior of the house, and admit a passage 
through the cliff descending to its finely- 
vaulted bathrooms. The Romans seem 
always to have combined the beautiful with 
the useful in the baths, and the portions of 
relievo stucco work remaining on the ceilings 
of these show how luxurious were their 
tastes. But we will return to them presently, 
and follow the description given at p. 49 
of Facts about Pompeii ; the drawing Fig. 1, 
and the plan Figs. II., A, and B, and C, and 
the sections III. and IV. will be of assistance. 
II., A and B, which are very rough, are 


taken from Professor Sogliano’s report in the 
Notizie degli scavi, dated January, 1893 
(Conf. Wotizie id., 1889). Nos. 18 and 21 
formed together one of the finest mansions 
in Pompeii. There are three entrances of 
importance ; 18 leads into the atrium, which 
has a large fresco in the last variety of the 
fourth style. A picture, now almost obliter- 
ated, represents Bellerophon holding in his 
left hand two lances and the reins of Pegasus, 
who stands behind, while his right hand is 
extended to receive the treacherous letter of 
King Praetus, seated on his throne; the 
baffled and untrustworthy Queen, Stenebea, 
stands behind. This fine afvium possesses a 
tablinum ; the picture on its walls has been 
discussed by others ; it probably represented 
Hermes, Argos,and lo. The atrium, bya door 
to the left, opens into a passage, which also 
possesses at its other end one of the entrances 
from the street ; by a side passage from this 
the peristy/ium and other rooms are reached. 
Noticeable at the corner of these two passages 
is a triangular space with windows; this 
formed a light shaft, such as is to be found 
in towns to the present day, without which 
these passages would have been in perpetual 
obscurity. The rooms beyond, at present 
standing like a terrace, probably extended 
much further, and over the mezzanino and 
other floors below. Probably each set of 
stories thus formed possessed a terrace in 
front of it that formed the roof of the 
succeeding and lower set of two or three 
stories. When the house was standing there 
would then have been four or five stories 
directly one above the other, next the cliff, 
including the two or three stories built on a 
level with the houses of the rest of the town ; 
and a little further from the latter, two or 
three stories one above the other; and still 
further off, three or four stories one above the 
other. The Jeristy/ium of 18 and its neigh- 
bouring rooms, and the rooms on the lower 
terraces have, or rather had, black walls, 
painted with very delicately executed vines 
and grapes, etc. ‘This house communicated 
with No. 21 on its feristy/ium floor, and, by 
a staircase and long passage near the door of 
21, was in connection with a suite of rooms 
on the lower floor in front of the cliff, which 
may have been let as separate apartments, 
where were at least two stories in front of 21. 
From these rooms the lower passages and 
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floors of 18 were reached, including the 
bathrooms. These latter floors can more 
properly be reached from the passage near 
the inner end of the afrium of No. 18, where 
a staircase descends to the terrace that is 
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SECTION OF NO. 18.—REGIONE VIII., ISOLA 2 
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now covered with asphalt, where once must 
have existed very fine rooms, if we can judge 
from the fragments of decoration still remain- 
ing ; this terrace forms the third from the 
lowest, and is over the bathrooms. Just 
before reaching the terrace, a few more steps 
to the left hand lead into a long passage 
(No. 17) that descends from the street 
between houses 18 and 16, and is shown in 
the sections III. and IV., as well as in the 
plan II. A. This passage here where we 
encounter it is cut by a long passage to its 
left, but in front of us after turning to the 
right on leaving the terrace of asphalt, which 
second passage is lit by apertures for borrowed 
light from the smaller passage that ran imme- 
diately above it again; on its left are two 
rooms, and at a point more than half-way to 
its end a staircase existed, probably of wood, 
to the mezzanino floor above (just below the 
peristylium floor), which possessed three 
rooms, probably for slaves, and some cisterns ; 
these can only be reached now by the same 
steps from the atrium of No. 18, which 
‘descend to the asphalt terrace, by turning to 
the left before reaching that level, and pass- 
ing Over two broken-down cisterns. On the 
right of the passage lit by apertures for 
‘borrowed light is a terrace with rooms not 


quite correctly repaired, and much of which 
we saw ruined at the time of excavation in 
1889-1890, as we have mentioned elsewhere. 
The passage by which we entered this floor 
opens at its other end on the steps descend- 
ing from the lower rooms of house 21. We, 
however, return to passage No. 17, and just 
where we enter it steps descend to the floors 
below, where are bathrooms, to which we 
have already referred, to the right seprdarium, 
daconicum, and heating apparatus, in front the 
apodyterium, and to left the /rigidarium, 
with a very fine blue bath for water. The 
wall behind and around the bath is still 
covered with beautiful and most interesting 
fresco and relievo stucco work in small 
panels; but on the vaulted ceiling are other 
patches of exquisite work of the same kind, 
which have been most ingeniously preserved 
by the Administration of Pompeii. The 
pieces when found falling off were carefully 
detached, and the whole put together in a 
wooden frame, into which they were cemented 
with care. The frame was then raised and 
placed in the position, in the masonry of the 
ceiling, where the fragments were found, and 
there securely fastened and sustained by 
solid bars of iron. This is one of the best 


pieces of preservation work that has been 
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executed by the local Administration, and 
cannot be too highly praised. 

Beyond the frigidarium to the left. isa 
long passage with seven large windows and 
seven rooms on the left, which has its exit at 
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the foot of the staircase (now in the open 
air, but which may have been under cover 
originally), which descends from the lower 
rooms of house No. 21. At this point there 
are the remains of what seems to be a basin, 
perhaps for washing the linen of the house. 
Whether any steps descend further can only 
be ascertained by excavation, but I think it 
probable that a wall joined the outer walls of 
the lower rooms of 21 and 18, in front of 
this basin, and excluded further descent. 
Returning to the /rigidarium, we pass 
through it into the room containing the 
hypocausis, from whence the heat escaped 
into the Aypocaustum beneath the raised floor 
of tiles in the /aconicum (generally called 
caldarium, which name, however, is more 
properly applied to rooms that possessed 
hot-water baths such as in the public baths 
of the Forum). The fact that an embrasure 
may be found in the wall of a room built to 
be heated is no proof that there was a hot- 
water bath in use. To the right within the 
room containing the Aypocausis is a doorway 
opening on a dark staircase (Figs. II. B., 
II. C., and III.) that really commences from 
the lower end of the aforementioned passage 
No. 17. This descends to the left, and 
again to the left till it reaches a floor, now in 
total darkness, and in part a third full of 
earth. The steps descend into a small ante- 
room, which possesses a window on the 
right, opening into a large room, and in 
front narrows into a passage which passes 
another such window, and then reaches a 
small ante-room, that opens to the right into 
a small room, from which steps descend to 
near the centre of a long passage, 23°13 métres 
in length, which to our left has three large 
rooms and three windows, and to the right 
two large rooms and two windows, which 
latter rooms, as we have stated, have windows 
opening into the inner passage first entered : 
in front of the steps, which descend near the 
centre of the long passage running by the 
outside wall of this lowest story, is the door- 
way already referred to at the commence- 
ment of this article. The outer windows are 
very high up, and diminish to arrow-slits on 
the outer side of the wall. 

Once more to refer to the floor on the 
level of the town. This naturally extended 
as far back as the road; but in No. 18 the 
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form was irregular, the a/rium being to one 
side of the house, and the seristylium, or 
inner court, lying round a corner to the left. 
This irregular form, however, need not have 
interfered with the further height of the 
house, and we therefore need not be sur- 
prised to find that there are remains of stair- 
cases in all the cliff houses leading from this 
floor to another still higher. 

The different flats of the house, or rather 
houses thrown into one, may have been let 
separately, and the large bath-rooms may 
have belonged not only to the family of the 
house, but have been a private bathing 
establishment to which admission was given 
by payment, and this suggests itself not only 
by the considerable size of the hot rooms, 
but owing to the separate entrance from the 
street by means of the long passage, which 
allows of reaching the baths without intruding 
in the private house above. Moreover, it is 
quite possible that the little room to the left 
of the passage No. 17 was where the door- 
keeper stood to take the money for admission. 

The general appearance of these buildings 
on a poorer and less magnificent scale may 
be judged by glancing at such places as 
Gandia on Lake Lugano, or many an Italian 
or Spanish village built against the side of a 
rocky hill, or on the steep shores of the sea. 
Even round the Bay of Naples near Sorrento 
and at Procida on the opposite side are 
houses and towns to be seen constructed in 
terraces one above the other, their rooms 
being arched, and the only differences being 
that the long passages are exposed to the 
open air as streets, the substance and decora- 
tion of the whole is of a cheaper and more 
ordinary description, and no splendid suites 
of bath-rooms, no feristylia or atria on the 
upper levels, take away from the poverty- 
stricken but picturesque appearance of the 


modern town. 


Publications and [Proceedings of 
Archeological Societies. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
THE Archeological Journal, vol. liii., No. 211, has 
reached us, It contains, as usual, a number of excel- 
lent papers. They are as follows : (1) Some Notes on 
the Study of our Parish Churches, by Mr. J. T. 
E 
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Micklethwaite ; (2) Rutupiz, by Mr. Henry Sharpe ; 
(3) Kent in relation to the Ethnographic Survey, by 
Mr. E. W. Brabrook ; (4) the Early Minute Books of 
the Dean and Chapter of Canterbury, by Mr. F. W. 
Cross ; (5) the Opening Address of the Antiquarian 
Section at Canterbury, by Professor T. M’Kenny 
Hughes ; (6) the Inventories of the Goods of Henry 
of Eastry (1331), Richard of Oxenden (1334), and 
Robert Hathbrand (1339), successively priors of the 
monastery of Christchurch, Canterbury, transcribed 
and annotated by Mr. W. H. St. John Hope. It will 
be seen that the Canterbury meeting has left its im- 
press very unmistakably on this number of the Jourza/, 
which is, we think, of more than usual interest. 


Part 3 of vol. vi. of the fifth series of the JOURNAL 
OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRE- 
LAND contains the following (among other) papers: 
(1) The Antiquities of Ardroilean, co. Galway, by 
Mr. R. A. S. Macalister (with six illustrations) ; 
(2) The Shamrock in Literature: a Critical Chron- 
ology, Part I., by Mr. N. Colgan; (3) Ardfert Friary 
and the FitzMaurices, Lords of Kerry, by Miss Hick- 
son; (4) Ancient Stained Glass Windows of St. 
Canice’s Cathedral, Kilkenny, by Mr. M. J. C. 
Buckley ; (5) Maréchal-de-Champ, Baron de Warren 
of Corduff, by the Rev. T. Warren. Several items 
included under the general section entitled ‘‘ Miscel- 
lanea” are of interest, and there is a fully illustrated 
account of the summer excursion of the society. The 
number, as usual, contains much valuable matter. 
2 @$ 2 

The first part of vol. xxiii. of Reports and Papers 
of the ‘‘ Associated Societies’? has also reached us. 
Under the auspices of the LINCOLNSHIRE AND Not- 
TINGHAMSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND ARCH£0- 
LOGICAL SOCIETY appear the fifty-second report of 
the society (which shows that only six new mem- 
bers were elected in 1895, and that the society had 
at the end of that year a balance of about £80 in 
the bank) and the following papers: (1) Lincolnshire 
Inquisitiones Post-mortem, femp. Henry VII., by 
Mr. W. Boyd; (2) a Description of the Churches 
visited in June, 1895, by the Rev. A. F. Sutton; 
(3) the Principle that should govern the Restoration 
of a Church, by the (late) Rev. Andrew Trollope ; 
(4) the Lords of the Manor of Drilby, by the Rev. 
W. O. Massingberd ; (5) Hatcher Correspondence 
relating to Parliamentary Elections, also by the (late) 
Rev. Andrew Trollope ; (6) the Building of Barnack 
Church, by the Rev. Canon Syers ; (7) Torksey Old 
Pottery and Porcelain Manufactory—this latter a very 
useful paper by Dr. W. O’Neill. 

The YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY ap- 
pears still to be in a moribund state. It furnishes its 
nfty-first report, and that is all. From it we gather 
that no new members have been elected during the 
year, and that others who are deceased are still re- 
tained on the list. The society seems to have had a 
balance of £56 in the bank when the report was 
drawn up. 

The NORTHAMPTON AND OAKHAM ARCHITEC- 
TURAL SOCIETY publishes its fiftieth report, from 
which we learn that a vigorous attempt to revive the 
society and excite fresh interest in its work led to the 
holding of a meeting at Northampton in October, 


1895, which will, we trust, meet with satisfactory 
results. The statement of accounts showed a small 
balance on the wrong side. A paper on the Stone 
Crosses of Northamptonshire, by Mr. C. A. Markham, 
fully illustrated, is published by the society. 

The WORCESTER DIOCESAN ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY issues its fortieth report, 
which shows a balance of £63 at the bank. It pub- 
lishes one paper, on ‘‘Cotheridge and its History,” 
by Mrs. Rowland Berkeley. 

The LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHZOLOGICAL SOcIETY records the death of three 
and the election of six new members, and a balance 
on the right side of £57. It prints some unpub- 
lished documents relating to Leicestershire from the 
Record Office, edited by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 

The BEDFORDSHIRE ~ ARCHITECTURAL AND 
ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY publishes nothing but 
the heading to a page, with a picture of its seal, and 
the following note: ‘‘No formal report. F. A. 
Blaydes, Esq., Shenstone Lodge, Bedford, is the 
secretary of the archeological department of a new 
society, with which this society is amalgamated.” 

Of all the associated societies, that of Lincolnshire 
seems alone to be in anything like a satisfactory con- 
dition. Surely something might be done to infuse 
new life into these old and once useful swcieties, 
but it would seem as if they were all doomed to 
become extinct at no distant period as the existing 
members die off. There is something very melan- 
choly and unsatisfactory about this, and we desire to 
draw attention to what is really a very serious matter, 
and little short of a grave reflection on the want of 
proper management of these societies. 

a oF 
The first part of a new series of the Bradford Anti- 
guary (the journal of the Bradford Historical’ and 
Antiquarian Society) has just been issued. It contains 
an excellent photograph of the late Mr. T. T. Emp- 
sall, the founder and first president of the society, 
accompanied by an /z A/emoriam notice written by 
Mr. William Cudworth. The other papers are: 
Ancient Monastic Properties in the Neighbourhood 
of Bradford, by Mr. Empsall, being a paper read 
before the society in November, 1894. This is fol- 
lowed by a collection of deeds of late date (seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries), entitled a West Riding Car- 
tulary; they have been transcribed by Professor 
Federer, the editorial secretary, and might without 
any detriment, have been considerably abbreviated by 
the excision of mere legal verbiage. Shibden Dale 
is the subject of the next paper, which is by Mr. 
Bryan Dale. This is succeeded by an account of the 
Paper Hall at Bradford, a picturesque old building, 
which is illustrated by two drawings of it made early in 
the present century. The Bradford Burial Register from 
1642-1645, transcribed by Mr. Empsall, next follows. 
This is in turn followed bya paper on the “ Genesis of 
English Surnames,” by Professor Federer. The number 
concludes with an account of the places visited by the 
members, entitled Excursion Notes. We are glad 
to welcome a publication which contains useful local 


matter. 

a a 2% 
The SHROPSHIRE ARCHEOLOGICAL SOCIETY'S 
TRANSACTIONS, for the current year, just issued to 
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members, contain a further instalment of the Otley 
Papers relating to the Civil War, edited by Mr. 
William Phillips; a long paper on Ruyton Church, 
by Mr. R. Lloyd Kenyon ; also accounts of the annual 
meeting and excursion. The whole volume for the 
year 1896 contains nearly 400 pages and fourteen 


illustrations. 

“4 es a 
Part 3, vol. viii., of the LEICESTERSHIRE ARCHA0- 
LOGICAL SocieTy’s TRANSACTIONS (just printed) 
contains a continuation of the Calendar of Leicester- 
shire Wills, 1559 to 1649, transcribed and edited by Mr. 
Henry Hartopp ; a paper on the Survey of Leicester- 
shire, 1124 to 1129 (recently brought to light by Mr. 
J. H. Round), by the Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher ; also 
a photographic copy of that Survey in three sheets, 
and a transcript of the same made by Mr. W. K. 
Boyd, both presented to the society by Mr. M. I. 
Joyce. 

PROCEEDINGS. 

At a meeting of the ROYAL ARCHOLOGICAL IN- 
STITUTE on December 2, Mr. James Hilton, hon. 
treasurer, stated that a resolution had been passed by 
the council of the Institute protesting against the pro- 
posed demolition and rebuilding of the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral, and that such resolution had 
been forwarded to the Bishop of Peterborough and 
the Dean. Some further details were given respect- 
ing the work of demolition as proposed by Mr. J. L. 
Pearson and Sir Arthur Blomfield, and also of the 
alternative scheme which had been submitted to the 
Dean and Chapter by the Society for the Preservation 
of Ancient Buildings, by which the entire front can 
be made secure without in any way altering its ex- 
ternal features. 

Dr. Wickham Legg read a paper on ‘‘ The Queen’s 
Coronation Ring.” He presented to the Institute 
some photographs, taken by command of the Queen, of 
her Majesty’s coronation ring and King William IV.’s 
and Queen Adelaide’s. In the course of his paper, 
Dr. Legg traced the history of the English coronation 
ring from the Coronation Order in the Pontifical of 
Robert of Jumiéges to the present reign. In the time 
of Edward I. the ring was of gold; in the reign of 
Richard II. a ruby had been set in it, and the ruby 
ring continued at least to the coronation of James IL. ; 
but the rings of King William IV. and of the Queen 
were adorned with large sapphires, marked with a 
ruby cross. In this adoption of the sapphire there 
was a following of the episcopal ring, which would 
remind the antiquary of many other points in the 
Order of Consecration of the Kings of England in 
which there were resemblances to the Order of the 
Consecration of Bishops. 

Mr. Christopher Turnor afterwards contributed a 
paper on ‘‘ The Buried Cities of Yucatan,” and illus- 
trated it by means of lantern photographic slides. 
The principal ruins described were those of Uxmal 
and Chichen-Itza. 


The first meeting of the session of the BRITISH 
ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Novem- 
ber 4, Mr. Thomas Blashill, hon. treasurer, in the 
chair. Mr. Oliver exhibited specimens of the old 


Rattersea enamel ware in the shape of a candlestick 
of graceful form, and a puff-box. 

Dr. Winstone exhibited a horseshoe of unusual 
form and size found in Essex in the neighbourhood of 
Theydon Bois, which was considered to belong to the 
seventeenth century. A paper on the ‘‘ Guild of the 
Clothworkers of Newbury,” by Mr. Walter Money, 
F.S.A., was read, in the author's absence, by Dr. 
Birch, hon. secretary. A short paper, descriptive of 
the site and surroundings of the Roman city of 
Verulamium, was read by Dr. Winstone. 

The second meeting of the session was held at the 
rooms of the association on Wednesday, Novem- 
ber 18, Mr. C. H. Compton, vice-president, in the 
chair. Miss Turner exhibited a perfect example of 
an early Christian lamp of terra-cotta bearing the 
sacred emblem of a fish. The lamp was found at 
Rome. Mr. Patrick, hon. secretary, showed some 
Anglo-Saxon coins, one of which, of the time of 
Ethelred, was found in the churchyard of Hexham, 
in Northumberland. He also exhibited a portrait 
medal in bronze of Queen Caroline, wife of George IV., 
issued in 1820. In the author’s absence, Mr. Patrick 
read a paper by Dr. Fryer on ‘‘ Christian Emblems 
found at Trier.” These emblems and inscriptions 
were cut on small marble or stone slabs, which were 
originally let into the lid of stone coffins. In many 
instances the baptismal name is given, and the sacred 
symbol employed is placed either above or below the 
inscription, which is usually either ‘‘hic iacet,” or 
‘*hic iacet in pace.” These inscriptions mostly date 
from the end of the fourth and early part of the fifth 
centuries. 

The third meeting of the session of the BRITISH 
ARCH-ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION was held on Decem- 
ber 2, Mr. Thomas Blashill, hon. treasurer, in the 
chair.—Mrs. Marshall exhibited a silver sixpence of 
the reign of Elizabeth.—Mrs. Collier submitted two 
interesting terra-cotta figures from Egypt, one sup- 
posed to represent ‘‘ Thoth.”—Mr. Earle Way ex- 
hibited a collection of silver thimbles, dating from the 
seventeenth century, found in Southwark, and re- 
minded the meeting that “thimble” was a contraction 
of ‘*thumb-bell,” and that there was a shop on old 
London Bridge specially for the sale of them.—The 
Rev. J. Cave-Browne read a paper upon the “Fraternity 
of Corpus Christi at Maidstone.” The buildings of 
the fraternity, which still exist, were visited by the 
association during the recent congress. The ‘‘ Guild 
of Corpus Christi” was constituted by Pope Urban IV. 
in 1261, and was confirmed by Pope John XXII. in 
1318. The Fraternity of Corpus Christi of Maidstone 
was in existence in the early part of the fifteenth 
century, and there is extant the will of one Richard 
William, which was proved in the year 1438, contain- 
ing a bequest to the brethren of Corpus Christi of Ios. 
The old hall of the fraternity still remains, and retains 
its original proportions, and much of its original 
character.—Mr. Patrick, in the absence of the author, 
read Mr. Park Harrison’s paper on ‘‘ English Roman- 
esque Architecture,” which dealt with the pre-Norman 
date of the two churches at Lincoln—St. Peter’s at 
Gowts, and St. Mary-le-Wigford respectively. The 
paper elicited considerable discussion, in which Mr. 
Charles Lynam, Mr. Compton, Mr. Patrick, and the 
chairman took part. i 5 
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At a meeting of the St. PAut’s ECCLESIOLOGICAL 
Society, on November 25, a paper on ‘‘ The Hang- 
ing Pyx,” by Mr. Henry J. Feasey, was read in the 
author’s absence by the Rev. Lewis Gilbertson. 

Mr. Feasey quoted from many of the early fathers in 
proof of the universal custom of the reservation of 
the Holy Sacrament for the purpose of communicating 
sick and other persons who were unable to be present 
at the Church services. Mr. Feasey showed that, 
although many regulations were made as time went 
on for the due care of the reserved Sacrament, no 
special directions are found as to its place of keeping, 
which varied in different places, as for instance, in 
Aumbreys in the walls of the chancel or in lockers 
within the altar itself; but from inventories and other 
documents, it was clear that the general usage was 
that the reserved Sacrament should be kept in a pyx 
suspended before the altar. These pyxes were made 
of wood, ivory, or metals, according to the wealth of 
the church. Very many authorities were quoted for 
examples up to the period of the Reformation. 


2 25 
The fortieth annual meeting of the GLASGOW 
ARCHOLOGICAL SocieTY was held on Novem- 
ber 19, David Murray, LL.D., president, in the chair. 

Mr. Wm. George Black, hon. secretary, read the 
report by the Council, which gave an outline of the 
transactions of the session of 1895-96. The Council 
were glad to record that steps are being taken which 
may lead to an arrangement for the effectual preserva- 
tion of some of the most interesting sections of the 
Antonine Wall. 

Mr. George Neilson then read a paper on the 
**Annals of the Solway.” He discussed the geo- 
graphical meaning of the term Solway in the thirteenth 
century, and adduced a number of proofs bearing on 
the question. Camden’s statement that the Solway 
had taken its name from a village on the Nith called 
Solway, which in turn had been called after the 
Selgove, the original inhabitants of the shores of the 
estuary, was called in question, because there was no 
proof of the existence of any such village. When the 
name Solway first occurs in thirteenth-century docu- 
ments, it is almost invariably mentioned with the 
preposition apud prefixed. Only by straining the 
natural sense of that expression could it be forced into 
keeping with the idea of the Solway being regarded 
as the name of an estuary or a river. One said ‘‘at 
Annan,” because one meant the place, and not the 
river. One did not say “at Nith.” Neither could 
thirteenth-century clerks have written ‘‘at Solway” 
without meaning something very definite and very 
different from “at the Solway Firth.” Many meet- 
ings took place apud Sulwath—at Solway. A num- 
ber of references from Border laws and other sources 
were given showing that Solway was regarded as, and 
named as, a place on the river Esk. After consider- 
ing a number of relative facts, the conclusions tabu- 
lated were the following : (1) That Sz/wad, or Solway, 
interpreted by the earliest allusions to it, did not 
denote an arm of the sea, did not even denote 
a river, but was a distinct /ocus, a point or place ; 
(2) that it was a meeting-place for the adminis- 
tration of Border law ; (3) that it was a place where 
the English escort might meet a royal visitor passing 
from Scotland to England ; (4) that it was on the 


marshes of the realms ; (5) that it was on the river 
Esk ; (6) that it was already recognised as a regular 
crossing-place ; and (7) that in short the Solway was 
a ford, whose characteristics were well described by 
its name of Sulwath. That word readily decomposed 
into sz/, early English for ‘‘ mud,” and wa/A, early 
English for “ford,” meaning, therefore, simply the 
muddy ford. So much forthe thirteenthcentury. In 
the end of the fourteenth century almost all the 
characteristics belonging in the thirteenth to Sulwath 
were found to combine in and about the ‘‘ Lochmaben 
Stane,” a boulder situated at the junction of the 
Kirtle and the Stark ; and Mr. Neilson’s chief sug- 
gestion was that the “ Lochmaben Stane” had marked 
or stood near the Scottish end of the ancient ford of 
Solway. Evidence in support of this was given from 
maps, as well as from topography, and it was pointed 
out that the character and position of the site of the 
Lochmaben Stone were just such as to render them the 
natural objective of a passage from Rockliffe or Burgh 
by Sands. Here, accordingly, it was that Mr. Neilson’s 
conclusion, drawn from history, from maps, and from 
topography, placed the Scottish end of the great 
historic passage of the Solway, where the Lochmaben 
Stone still stood like a weather-beaten sentinel, grown 
gray with centuries of duty as watchman of the ford. 
The outstanding note of the paper was that in early 
history the Solway has place not so much as an arm of 
the sea as a ford—-the great ford between Scotland 
and England on the West March, forming part of the 
highway for innumerable invasions. 


At the November meeting of the Socirry oF ANTI- 
QUARIES OF NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE Mr. R. C. 
Clephan exhibited two brass coin-weights of the reign 
of James I., and also a round piece of thin brass 
about an inch and a half in diameter, and inscribed, 
** An Almanack For the year 1746,” with the name, 
*¢T, Powell Fec.” On one side the Sundays in each 
month of the year are given, with the beginnings of 
the Hilary and Michaelmas terms ; on the other side 
the phases of the moon, etc. 

Mr. W. H. Knowles read a paper on ‘‘ The Camera 
of Adam of Jesmond, commonly called King John’s 
Palace,” in the course of which he observed that it 
was very desirable that such an interesting ruin should 
be diligently preserved. At present it was overrun 
by children. It would be a simple and inexpensive 
matter for the City Council to cut down the ivy 
(which, by growing into the cracks, disintegrated the 
walls), to open out the north window, to cement the 
top of the walls, and to fix a light paling around the 
building. 

Dr. L. W. Adamson thought that if the attention 
of the Parks Committee were drawn to damage 
being sustained by the old building, steps would be 
taken to prevent further mischief. He therefore 
moved that the secretaries write to the Parks Com- 
mittee, pointing out the injury the old tower is suffer- 
ing, in the hope that steps will be taken to prevent 
further decay, as the building is of much local and 
historic interest. 

The Rev. H. E. Savage then read a paper on “ The 
Boundaries of the Kingdoms of Bernicia and Deira.” 

Mr. R. C. Clephan read some notes on two suits of 
plate-armour which he exhibited, after which Mr. 
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Blair (one of the secretaries) read the report of the 
committee appointed to deal with the matter of the 
Herber Tower as follows: ‘‘ The Herber Tower has 
been occupied by the Company of Armourers, and the 
rents and profits have been received by them since 
July 3, 1620. They also claim a portion of the town 
wall adjoining the tower to the south of it. The 
area of ground occupied by the tower is about 
72 square yards, and the Armourers’ Company express 
their intention of selling the property to the highest 
bidder, giving the Society of Antiquaries the first 
offer, so that, if possible, the tower may be preserved 
intact after they have parted with it. The price which 
they ask is £300. So far as your committee can ascer- 
tain, the company can confer a good title on a willing 
purchaser. Your committee recommend that they be 
reappointed, with power to approach the City Council 
with a view to ascertaining from them if they will 
acquire and preserve the tower in the interests of the 
public. Appended hereto is the letter received from 
the representatives of the Armourers’ Company, dated 
November 20, 1806. Sheriton Holmes, W. H 
Knowles, Fred. W. Dendy. November 25, 1896.’ 
This is the letter referred to in the report: ‘‘Xe 
Herber Tower. 21, Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, November 20, 1896. Dear Sir,—Referring to 
the conversations between you and our Mr. Walker 
herein, we have had another interview with our clients 
on the matter relative to the price they want for the 
tower and walls they claim in connection with it, and 
their minds seem quite made up that the price must 
be £300. It will therefore be a matter for your com- 
mittee’s consideration whether or not it is worth their 
while entering into further negotiations. Of course, 
we shall take care that nothing further is done in the 
matter of offering it to the first bidder or anyone else 
until you are quite done with it. Yours faithfully, 
Arnott, Swan and Walker. S. Holmes, Esq., Moor 
View, West Jesmond.” 

The Chairman moved that the report be received 
and adopted. 

Mr. R. Welford, in seconding, mentioned that at 
his lecture the preceding evening on Old Newcastle, 
the mayor and Mr. W. R. Plummer had promised to 
do all they could to induce their fellow-members of 
the Town Council to prevent the destruction of the 
tower. 

The motion was carried mem. con. 

Mr. Dendy pointed out that there had been com- 
munications in the Press since the last meeting casting 
some reflections upon the Armourers’ Company for 
the course they had taken. He thought, on the 
contrary, they were indebted to the Armourers for 
having given them the offer of the tower. They 
naturally wished to dispose of the tower to the highest 
bidder, and in this they were only following the 
example of the Society of Sergeants, who, when 
abolished in 1875, parted with their Sergeants’ Inn 
to the highest bidder. 

%s Buy 
At the annual general meeting of the SocIETY OF 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND the following, with other 
officers, were elected for the ensuing year: President, 
the Marquis of Lothian ; vice-presidents, James Mac- 
donald, LL.D., J. Balfour Paul (Lyon King of Arms), 
and Sir Robert Murdoch Smith, K.C.M.G.; Sir 
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George Reid, P.R.S.A., and J. Ritchie; secretaries, 
David Christison, M.D., and Robert Munro, M.A., 
M.D.; treasurer, J. H. Cunningham. It appeared 
from the annual report to the Board of Trustees that 
the number of objects of antiquity added to the 
museum during the year has been 613 by donation 
and 428 by purchase, while 179 volumes of books or 
pamphlets have been added to the library by donation 
and 82 by purchase, and the binding of upwards of 
200 volumes has been completed. Among the more 
important of the donations to the museum are the 
large coilection of ubjects obtained during the ex- 
cavation by the society of the Roman station of 
Birrens in Annandale, including several altars and 
important inscribed tablets, presented with consent of 
his Grace the Duke of Buccleuch; a series of casts 
and moulds of the sculptured stones of Islay, pre- 
sented by Mr. R. C. Graham, F.S.A.Scot.; a finely- 
carved slab with the arms of ‘‘ William, Erle of 
Gourie, 1587,” from the old Gowrie House, Perth, 
presented by Lord Ruthven ; and a series of pottery 
vessels from the graves of ‘‘the new race,” recently 
discovered in Upper Egypt by Professor W. Flinders 
Petrie. The volume of the proceedings for the past 
session, which contains a detailed and fully illustrated 
account of the excavations at Birrens and their results 
in connection with the Roman occupation of Scotland, 
was announced as ready for the binder. 
oy 8606S ad 

At a meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society, held on November 16, 1896, Professor 
Hughes gave a description of objects exhibited by 
Mr. S.J. Freeman. Professor Hughes complimented 
Mr. Freeman on the skill and care he had shown 
in preserving relics of historic interest which would 
otherwise have been lost. He then pointed out some 
of the characteristics of the specimens which had been 
selected fur exhibition that evening, which ranged 
from Romano-English (post-Roman and pre-Norman) 
to late medieval times. Resolutions were carried 
thanking Mr. Freeman for exhibiting this portion of 
his collection, and Professor Hughes for his explana- 
tion of the objects.—Professor Hughes made a com- 
munication, entitled “ Further Observations on the 
Castle Hill.” Professor Hughes pointed out, by 
reference to a map, some of the observations which 
had been made on and around the Castle Hill, ex- 
plaining the absence of the outer bank and ditch 
where it might have been expected in continuation of 
that seen in Magdalene grounds, and also the relation 
of the ditches which protected the bridge to the 
Castle ramparts. 

At a subsequent meeting of the same Society, 
held on December 2, 1896, 2 communication was 
made by Miss Mary Bateson on ‘‘The Library of 
Syon Monastery.” Miss Bateson gave an account 
of a manuscript catalogue of the books belonging to 
Syon Monastery, Isleworth. The catalogue was written 
1523-26, and contains 1,421 volumes, each volume 
containing as a rule many distinct works. About half 
the books were printed, and in many cases the editions 
can be identified. The library contained a large 
number of Latin translations from the Greek, but the 
absence of books in Greek is noteworthy. The library 
was rich in the Latin classics, and very rich in the 
Latin works of the writers who took part in the revival 
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of learning in the fifteenth and early sixteenth cen- 
turies. The editions show that there was great activity 
in the book-trade with Paris, the Hague, Basle, 
Cologne, Strasburg, and Venice. The presses of the 
smaller Italian and German towns, as well as several 
presses in the Low Countries, are also well repre- 
sented. Books from the English presses, as also 
manuscripts in the native tongue, rarely occur. 
Wynkyn de Worde gave two of his own books, 
Henry VIII. gave his work against Luther. Several 
of the most liberal donors of books took an active 
part in resisting the royal supremacy, and some re- 
ceived pensions when the monastery was suppressed. 
Only three of the books which occur in the catalogue 
have been identified as still extant in England. It 
is probable that some part of the manuscripts fell 
into the hands of Richard Grafton, the printer and 
chronicler. The library belonged to a house in which 
dwelt 60 nuns, 13 priests, 4 deacons, and 8 lay- 
brethren, under the rule of an abbess and confessor- 
general.—Mr. R. F. Scott made a communication on 
a ‘* List (preserved in the Treasury of St. John’s 
College) of the Plate and Jewels presented by the 
Lady Margaret to Christ’s College in 1509.” The 
list is contained in a little quarto volume of thirty- 
seven pages of manuscript sewn together. It is 
headed : ‘‘ This boke made the xiiijth daye of Auguste 
in the firste yere of the Reigne of Kyng Hanry the 
viijth, betwene Master Edwarde Bothe of the Jwell 
House with my ladies grace on the one partye And 
Master Doctor Tomson of Criste’s Colage in Cam- 
brige on the other party Makyng mention of all suche 
Jewell and platte as the foresaide Master of Cristys 
Colege hathe recevid owte of the Jewell house of the 
said ladies By hir highesse’s And by the command- 
ment of my Lorde of Rochester Master Chaunceler, 
Master Seynt Johns. These parcellis here followyng.” 
The list contains 46 entries of plate and silver articles, 
50 entries relating to vestments and altar cloths, 
54 entries of service books and some minor articles. 
It is difficult to identify any of the pieces of plate 
with those pieces of plate, belonging to Christ’s 
College, figured and described in the volume on Old 
Cambridye Plate recently published by the society. 
Some of the more valuable articles were specifically 
bequeathed to the College by the Lady Margaret. 
See her will, C. H. Cooper’s Lz/e of the Lady Margaret, 
pp. 130, 131. A fragment of the list, formerly in the 
possession of Hearne, the antiquary, is published in 
Cooper and Le Keux’s Memorials of Cambridge, ii., 


pp. 28, 29. 
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WELSH FOLKLORE: a Collection of the Folk-tales 
and Legends of North Wales, being the Prize 
Essay of the National Eisteddfod, 1887, revised 
and enlarged. By the Rev. Elias Owen, M.A., 
F.S.A. Woodall, Minshull and Co., Oswestry 
and Wrexham. Pp. xii, 359. Price 15s. 

In the work before us Mr. Owen deals very fully 
with the lore of Welsh Goblindom—fairies, demons, 


spectres, ghosts—and at some length with witchcraft, 
divination, folk-medicine, animal, and other supersti- 
tions; but he makes no reference to customs, a fact 
which we cannot but regret, for he is a true folklore 
collector—one whose materials are mainly gathered at 
first-hand from the folk, are carefully classified, and 
set down with sufficient details of teller, time, and 
place. He is somewhat too diffuse at times, it is true, 
and too much given to adorn his work with well-known 
quotations ; but we are compelled to feel throughout 
his writing that he understands his subject, and that 
in what he gives us we have a faithful record of the 
traditions of the district of which he treats. 

The first point that strikes us in studying this collec- 
tion is the remarkable way in which fairy-lore has 
been preserved in Wales, and lost in England. In 
the English border county of Shropshire the present 
writer failed to discover any but the merest scraps of 
such lore, and those were found only close to the 
Welsh boundary. Yet belief in a fairy race, with such 
manners and customs as are here described, is not 
confined to Celtic countries, and prevailed in England 
in past centuries, as everyone knows. Mr. Owen, we 
observe, attaches entire credit to the theory that the 
belief in fairies originated in confused traditions of 
the existence of an aboriginal people —small, timid, 
generally friendly, yet sometimes spiteful ; dwellers in 
caves and mountains, dreading iron weapons, taking 
service, and sometimes intermarrying with their neigh- 
bours of superior race. There is much, it appears to 
us, to be said in favour of this view. Dragon:stories 
have been accounted for in a similar way by the idea 
that they represent traditions of prehistoric monsters. 
‘* Mankind,” it has been trenchantly said, ‘“‘do not 
invent ;” they merely combine, distort, and exaggerate 
facts. But before we can assert that fairies are dis- 
torted traditional memories of contact with survivors 
from the Stone Age, we must ascertain that apparently 
aboriginal tribes themselves in modern savage countries 
have no traditions analogous to these. And even then, 
how does the ‘‘ aboriginal” theory account for those 
forms of the ‘‘intermarriage”’ story, in which the 
captured bride, instead of a fairy, is a transformed 
bird or seal ? 

The strongly Puritanic character of the modern 
Welsh is impressed even on their folklore. Numbers 
of stories tell how the devil appeared to this or that 
card-player or Sabbath-breaker. (One of them, who 
added to these offences the more barbaric crime of 
spitting in the parson’s face, was carried off by Satan, 
after a tremendous tussle, to an underground realm 
approached through the twisted roots of an old tree.) 
But the details are a mere surface peculiarity ; in this 
devil-lore we do but see the Puritanic conscience 
stimulating the vivid and gloomy Celtic imagination, 
which conjures up gruesome spectres at every turn. 
Phantoms abound in Wales, as in Ireland and the 
Scottish highlands. Animal goblins, wraiths, appari- 
tions of living persons sometimes seen even by them- 
selves, spectral funerals foreboding death—such are 
the subjects of the most distinctively characteristic of 
the stories which Mr. Owen narrates. Some of them 
preserve remarkably archaic features. We do not, 
é.g., remember to have met before with instances of 
the belief in a ‘‘ separable soul” in modern times ; 
yet Mr. Owen (pp. 283, 290) tells us that it is-believed 
possible by some for the spirit, ‘‘in the form of a 
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bluish light like that of a candle, but somewhat 
longer,” to leave the body by the mouth, and, after 
an absence of some time, to return, and re-enter it by 
the same way. In illustration of this belief, he tells 
us a story of two girls in a village near Ruthin, rivals 
for the affections of a certain young man, who flirted 
with both indifferently. One evening, when he was 
in the company of one of them, she became very pale, 
and fell into a sort of trance, during which a bluish 
flame appeared out of her mouth, and went towards 
the door. He followed it in the direction of the 
house where the other girl lived, whence a similar 
flame issued to meet it. The two apparently fought, 
for ‘they dashed into each other, and flitted up and 
down for some time,” and then separated, and each 
returned home. The young man followed the first- 
mentioned light, and saw it re-enter the girl’s mouth, 
after which she immediately awoke. 

Mr. Owen is very clear on the subject of witches 
and conjurers, two classes of persons apt to be con- 
fused together by library-folklorists, but whom the 
collector knows to be entirely distinct in actual life. 
Among other things, he tells us (p. 262) of a conjurer 
who assumed an official dress like a red Indian 
medicine-man when he performed his incantations ; 
and on the next page we have an account of the 
proper method of curing the shingles by a duly 
qualified charmer, with the words of the exorcising 
formula, which we would gladly quote did space 
permit. Enough, however, has been said to show 
the genuine and trustworthy character of Mr. Owen’s 
work, which we regard asa valuable addition to the 
folklore collections of Great Britain. 
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OLD ENGLISH CusToMS EXTANT AT THE PRESENT 


Time. By P. H. Ditchfield, M.A., F.S.A. 
Cloth, 8vo., pp. xvi. 


344. George Redway. 
Price 6s. net. 


The traditional observance of ancient customs 
is a very fascinating study, and in our own day 
has been raised to the level of an exact science, 
known as the study of Folklore. Mr. Ditchfield’s 
work hardly touches the more serious 
the subject, but it is likely to be all the more popular 
for that very reason. It is full of accounts of 
old customs still in vogue in different parts of 
the country, but we confess that we regret that 
the author has not dealt with the matter on a 
more scientific basis. He ought to have excluded 
from his pages notices of Primrose Day, and the 
vagaries of the modern pseudo-Jacobites, which are 
in no sense whatever ‘‘old English customs.” Still, 
in spite of these blemishes, the book is one which will 
be read by all students of the past with interest and 
with profit. A large proportion of the customs 
described are already well known to everybody, but 
a greater number have, we think, never been recorded 
in print before. It is in these latter that the main 
value of the book consists. On p. 50 is an account 
of a very curious custom, which, according to Mr. 
Ditchfield, is observed at Haxey, in Lincolnshire, on 
the festival of the Epiphany, called ‘‘ Haxey Hood.” 
The description is too long for us to quote, but it con- 
sists of a scramble for a roll of canvas, traditionally 
said to have arisen from a Lady Mowbray losing her 
hood on the way to church. On p. 74 attention is 
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drawn to the practice, which is said to prevail in 
Sussex, of playing marbles on Good Friday. We 
have no recollection of the practice, although well 
acquainted with Sussex. Probably it prevails in 
certain parts of the county only. This custom sug- 
gests the idea that it originated from games of dice 
played on that day. On p. 247 allusion is made to 
Statute Fairs (better known locally as the Hirings) in 
the north of England. They are spoken of by Mr. 
Ditchfield in the past tense, from which we gather 
that he has never been in a Yorkshire market town at 
Martinmas, or at the corresponding spring term. At 
Stockton-on-Tees (in the county of Durham) the 
whole town is given up to revelry for two or three 
days twice a year on these occasions. On p. 283 Mr. 
Ditchfield mentions a very interesting custom of dis- 
tributing the ‘‘ Pax Cake” (as it is called) in Sellack 
Church, Herefordshire, on the Sunday before Easter. 
This can, we take it, be nothing else than a cor- 
rupted form of the pre-Reformation distribution of 
‘* Singing Bread,” better known in the existing custom 
in France of the Pain Bénit. On the next page refer- 
ence is made to the use of the houselling cloth at the 
same church, as well as at another in that county. 
Mr. Ditchfield might have added Wimborne Minster, 
and Clayton Church, Sussex, as two other churches 
where the old custom of the houselling cloth is 
yet retained. Indeed, most of the customs dealt with 
by Mr. Ditchfield might be amplified by correspond- 
ing customs elsewhere. We do not see any mention 
of a very strange custom called ‘‘ Rising Peter,” which 
used till very lately to be practised at Nun Monkton, 
near York, and which was described by a correspon- 
dent of Notes and Queries (4th S., i. 361) a few years 
ago. As it seems very little known, we venture to 
quote it here: 

“* RISING PETER.’ —This was the name of a custom 
practised at the village of Nun Monkton, situated at 
an extremity of the West Riding, and where the 
rivers Nidd and Ouse become confluent. The custom 
has become obsolete of late years, and some account 
of it before it is forgotten may perhaps be acceptable. 

‘‘The feast day of this village is on June 29, being 
St. Peter’s Day in the calendar, and 1s followed by 
the ‘Little Feast Day’ and a merry time extending 
over a week. On the Saturday evening preceding 
the 29th a company of the villagers, headed by all the 
fiddlers and players on other instruments that could 
be mustered, went in procession across the great 
common to ‘Maypole Hill,’ where there is an old 
Sycamore (the pole being near it) for the purpose of 
‘rising Peter,’ who had been buried under the tree. 
This effigy of St. Peter, a rude one of wood, carved 
—no one professed to know when—and in these later 
times clothed in a ridiculous fashion, was removed in 
its box-coffin to the neighbourhood of the public- 
house, there to be exposed to view, and with as little 
delay as possible conveyed to some out - building, 
where it was stowed away, and thought no more 
about till the first Saturday after the feast-day (or the 
second if the 29th had occurred at the back end of a 
week), when it was taken back in procession again, 
and re-interred with all honour, which concluding 
ceremony was called ‘Buryin’ Peter.’ In this way 
did St. Peter preside over his own feast. On the 
evening of the first day of the feast two young men 
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went round the village with large baskets for the 
purpose of collecting tarts, cheese cakes,"and eggs for 
mulled ale, all being. consumed after the two cere- 
monies above indicated. This last good custom is 
not done away with yet, suppers, and afterwards 
dancing in a barn, being the order while the feast 
lasts. —C. C. R.” 

With this quotation from Notes and Queries we 
take our leave of Mr. Ditchfield’s suggestive book. 
We are inclined to think a second volume might be 
usefully added to it, and this without much difficulty, 
if correspondents in different parts of the country 
would carefully note down all prevailing old customs, 
and send accounts of them to Mr. Ditchfield. 


CHOIR STALLS AND THEIR CARVINGS. By Emma 
Phipson. Cloth, 4to., pp. 120, with 100 
plates. London: B. 7. Batsford, Price 42s. 
net. 

Miss Phipson has produced an excellent book, and 
one which has been long wanted. A systematic study 
of the carving and devices of the misericords of the 
choir stalls of our English churches has never before 
been attempted, although numerous scattered accounts 
of examples in different churches are to be found in the 
publications of archzeological societies and elsewhere. 
Now, for the first time, in Miss Phipson’s work it is 
possible to compare the different types and charac- 
teristics of the misericords, in a dated sequence from 
the middle of the thirteenth century at Exeter, to 
Bishop Cosin’s post-Reformation work at Durham four 
centuries later. And very curious and instructive this 
comparison is. The Exeter misericords are of very 
great interest, and are the most ancient extant. Miss 
Phipson assigns them (as others have done before) to 
Bishop Bruere (1222-44). They were all cut away to 
fit their present position, which dates from a rearrange- 
ment of the choir in 1874. Could anything be worse 
than such an act of vandalism perpetrated at so recent 
a date? These misericords, though all evidently of 
the thirteenth century, do not seem, from Miss Phip- 
son’s excellent plates, to be all of exactly the same 
date. Perhaps their older arrangement before 1874 
might have thrown light on the question, but that is 
now unfortunately impossible. The Chichester miseri- 
cords are, by a curious mistake, given as the next 
oldest. They are correctly described as the gift of 
Bishop Sherburne, but instead of being of the thirteenth 
century are really of the sixteenth, Sherburne having 
held the see from 1508 to 1536. The Winchester 
misericords, which come third in Miss Phipson’s list, 
ought to be placed second ; but, though early, they 
show a decided advance on those at Exeter. The 
church of Sutton Courteney, in Berkshire, retains 
three misericords of a curious and unusual type. The 
ball flower-device forms the side-supports of one of 
the seats, thus giving a pretty clear indication of the 
date, which might otherwise have been reckoned a 
little doubtful. At Soham, in Cambridgeshire, there 
are misericords of a somewhat similar, although later, 
type. It was during the Perpendicular period that 
ecclesiastical woodwork of all kinds reached its highest 
degree of excellence, and during the fifteenth cen- 
tury, misericords were elaborated rapidly in matters 
of detail. Fine late examples are given by Miss 
Phipson from Lincoln, Ely, Windsor, St. Katherine’s, 


Beverley, Oxford, Gayton (Northants), as well as some 
curious heads at Swine, and many other churches, 
We are sorry she has not included the fine examples 
at Ripon Minster, where the stall-work has the un- 
usual merit of bearing a definite date carved on it. 

If the early misericords at Exeter are of exceptional 
interest, so, too, are the latest at Durham. It is very 
interesting to find the traditional misericord per- 
petuated by the good and munificent Bishop Cosin. 
It is another proof of his very profound knowledge in 
all such matters. The Durham Cathedral misericords 
may be compared with other rather earlier examples 
(also post-Reformation) at Wimborne. Both at Dur- 
ham and at Wimborne, the most interesting work of 
the seventeenth century has been shockingly mutilated 
by the nineteenth-century ‘‘ restorer.” 

Miss Phipson’s work contains a hundred excellent 
plates, besides a letterpress description. At the end 
is a useful classified list of subjects to be found on the 
misericords in England. We hope that she may be 
induced to continue her work, and give us a second 
volume. It would, too, be a very valuable matter if 
a full descriptive catalogue of all the carved miseri- 
cords in the country were carefully compiled and 
printed. Even if the greater number could not be 
illustrated, such a list would help to prevent the 
destruction of these objects in the future, a matter 
which calls for careful watchfulness on the part of 


antiquaries. 


Short Motes and 
Correspondence. 


<> 


I have read Dr. Raven’s ‘‘ Traces of Christianity 
in Britain during the Roman Occupation” with in- 
terest, but perhaps it would be as well to warn your 
readers that the “Insidiis diaboli” inscription and 
the two Latin crosses said to have been found here 
have been declared by competent authorities to be 
forgeries. 

One inscription, however, which is said to be 
Christian, the writer of the article does not mention, 
namely, the tombstone mentioning ‘‘ Brigomaglos,” 
discovered near the Roman station of Chestertholm 
in Northumberland ( Vindo/ana), within a mile or two 
of the Roman Wall. There is an account of it in the 
Archeologia Aliana (vol. xiii., p. 367). 

R. BLAIR. 

Newcastle upon-Tyne. 
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NoTE TO PUBLISHERS.—We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

It would be well if those proposing to submit MSS 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment, 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made, 





